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‘Vice & virtue are products like vitriol & sugar.’ 
— Hippolyte Adolphe Taine 


I naively thought that this novel could do without a Preface. Being accustomed to speak my mind out loud and to stress the least detail 
in what I write, I hoped that I might be understood and judged without having to explain myself further. It seems that I was wrong. 
The critics greeted this book with anger and indignation. Some virtuous folk, in no less virtuous newspapers, puckered their faces 
in disgust as they picked it up with the tongs to throw it on the fire. Even the little literary papers — those same literary papers that 
every evening report the gossip from bedrooms and private dining rooms — held their noses and spoke of stinking filth. I have no 
complaint to make about this reception; on the contrary, I am charmed to discover that my colleagues have the sensitive feelings of 
young ladies. It is quite evident that my book belongs to my critics and that they may find it repulsive without giving me any cause for 
protest. What I do mind, however, is that not one of the prudish journalists who have blushed as they read Thérése Raquin seems to 
me to have understood the novel. If they had understood it, perhaps they would have blushed even more, but at least I should now be 
enjoying the private satisfaction of seeing that they were disgusted for the right reason. Nothing is more irritating than to hear honest 
writers protest about depravity when one is quite certain that they make these noises without knowing what they are protesting about. 


It is necessary, therefore, for me to present my work to these critics myself. I shall do so in a few lines, simply in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding in the future. 


In Thérése Raquin 1 set out to study temperament, not character. - That sums up the whole book. I chose protagonists who were 
supremely dominated by their nerves and their blood, deprived of free will and drawn into every action of their lives by the 
predetermined lot of their flesh. Thérése and Laurent are human animals, nothing more. In these animals, I have tried to follow step 
by step the silent operation of desires, the urgings of instinct and the cerebral disorders consequent on a nervous crisis. The love 
between my two heroes is the satisfaction of a need; the murder that they commit is the outcome of their adultery, an outcome that 


they accept as wolves accept the killing of a sheep; and finally what I have been compelled to call their ‘remorse’,— consists in a 
simple organic disruption, a revolt of the nervous system when it has been stretched to breaking-point. I freely admit that the soul is 
entirely absent, which is as I wanted it. 


The reader will have started, I hope, to understand that my aim has been above all scientific. When I created my two protagonists, 
Thérése and Laurent, I chose to set myself certain problems and to solve them. Thus I tried to explain the strange union that can take 
place between two different temperaments, showing the profound disturbance of a sanguine nature when it comes into contact with a 
nervous one. Those who read the novel carefully will see that each chapter is the study of a curious case of physiology. In a word, I 
wanted only one thing: given a powerful man and a dissatisfied woman, to search out the beast in them, and nothing but the beast, 
plunge them into a violent drama and meticulously note the feelings and actions of these two beings. I have merely performed on two 
living bodies the analytical work that surgeons carry out on dead ones. 


One must admit that it is hard, having completed such a task and still entirely devoted to the serious pleasures of the search for 
truth, to hear people accuse you of having no other end except that of describing obscene pictures. I am in the same position as one 
of those painters of nudes who work untouched by a hint of desire, and who are quite astonished when a critic announces that he is 
scandalized by the living flesh in their paintings. While I was writing Thérése Raquin, I forgot everybody and lost myself in a precise, 
minute reproduction of life, giving myself up entirely to an analysis of the working of the human animal; and I can assure you that 
there was nothing immoral for me in the cruel love of Thérése and Laurent, nothing that could arouse evil desires. The humanity of 
the models disappeared as it does in the eyes of an artist who has a naked woman lounging in front of him and who considers only 
how to put that woman on his canvas in all the truth of her form and colour. So I was greatly astonished when I heard my book 
described as a pool of mud and gore, a drain, a foul sewer, and heaven knows what else. I know the little games that critics play; P’ve 
done the same myself. But I must admit, I was a little disconcerted by this single-minded hostility. What! Was there not just one of 
my colleagues prepared to explain my book, let alone defend it? In the chorus of voices proclaiming: ‘The author of Thérése Raquin is 
a wretched hysteric who enjoys exhibiting pornography,’ I waited in vain for a single voice to reply: ‘No, this writer is a mere analyst, 
who may have turned his attention to human corruption, but in the same way as a doctor becomes absorbed in an operating theatre.’ 


Notice that I am not at all asking for the sympathy of the press towards a book that, apparently, revolts its delicate senses. I do not 
hope for so much. I am merely astonished that my fellow writers have turned me into a kind of literary sewage worker, even though 
their experienced eyes should detect an author’s intentions within ten pages; and I am content merely to beg them humbly to be so 
kind in future as to see me as I am and to discuss me for what I am. 


Even so, it would have been easy for them to understand Thérése Raquin, to consider it from a viewpoint of observation and 
analysis and to show me my true faults, without picking up a handful of mud and throwing it in my face, in the name of morality. It 
would have demanded a little intelligence and a few general notions of real criticism. In the scientific field, the accusation of 
immorality proves absolutely nothing. I do not know if my novel is immoral; I admit that I have never concerned myself with making 
it more or less chaste. What I do know is that I never for a moment thought I was putting in the filth that moral individuals find there. 
I wrote every scene, even the most passionate ones, with the pure curiosity of a scientist. And I defy any of my critics to find a single 
page that is really licentious or written for the readers of those little pink volumes, those indiscretions of the boudoir and the back 


stage,— which are published in editions of ten thousand at a time and warmly recommended by the same newspapers that were so 
sickened by the truths in Thérése Raquin. 


So, a few insults, a lot of silliness: that is all I have read up to now about my work. I am stating it here calmly, as I would to a friend 
who asked me privately what I thought of the attitudes of critics towards me. A highly talented writer, to whom I was complaining 
about the lack of sympathy that I enjoy, replied with this profound observation: “You have one huge failing which will close every 
door to you: you cannot talk for two minutes to a halfwit without letting him know that he is one.’ This cannot be helped. I realize 
that I am harming myself with the critics by accusing them of lacking in intelligence, yet I cannot prevent myself from showing the 
contempt that I feel for their narrow outlook and the judgements that they hand down blindly, without any system behind them. Of 
course, I am referring to everyday criticism, which applies all the literary prejudices of fools and is unable to adopt the broadly 
human outlook that a human work needs if it is to be understood. Never have I seen such ineptitude. The few blows that minor critics 
have thrown at me in connection with Thérése Raquin have, as always, landed on thin air. Their aim is essentially misdirected: they 
applaud the pirouetting of some over-painted actress and then bewail the immorality of a physiological study, understanding nothing, 
not wanting to understand anything, and constantly hitting out whenever their idiocy panics and tells them to hit out. It is infuriating 
to be beaten for a crime that one did not commit. At times, I regret not having written obscenities; I feel that I should be happier 
getting a beating that I deserve, amid this hail of blows stupidly landing on my head, like tiles from a roof, without my knowing why. 


In our times, there are only two or three men who can read, understand and judge a book.— I accept criticism from them, certain 
that they would not speak until they had discovered my intentions and assessed the results of my efforts. They would be very careful 
not to mention those great empty words: ‘morality’ and ‘literary modesty’. They would recognize my right, at a time when we enjoy 
freedom in art, to choose my subjects wherever I please, asking me only for works that are conscientious, and knowing that only 
stupidity harms the dignity of literature. They would surely not be surprised by the scientific analysis that I tried to apply in Thérése 
Raquin. They would recognize it as the modern method and the universal research tool that our century uses so passionately to lay 
bare the secrets of the future. Whatever their conclusions, they would accept my point of departure: the study of temperament and of 
the profound modifications of an organism through the influence of environment and circumstances. I would be faced with true 
judges, with men honestly searching for truth, without puerility or false modesty, who do not feel that they must appear to be 
sickened by the sight of naked, living anatomical specimens. A sincere study purifies everything, as fire does. Of course, my work 
would be very humble in the presence of this tribunal that I have imagined: I should call down on it all the severity of those critics 
and wish it to come away from them blackened with crossings-out. But at least I should have the great joy of having been criticized 
for what I tried to do, not for something that I did not do. 


Even now, it seems to me that I can hear the judgement of such great critics, whose methodical and Naturalist criticism has revived 
the sciences, history and literature. ‘Thérése Raquin is the study of too exceptional a case; the drama of modern life is more adaptable 


than this, less enveloped in horror and madness. Such cases are to be shifted to the background of a novel.— A wish to lose none of 
his observations encouraged the author to foreground every detail, so giving still more tension and harshness to the whole. Apart from 
that, the style does not have the simplicity required by an analytical novel. In short, for the writer now to make a good novel, he will 
have to see society from a broader perspective, paint it in its many and various guises, and above all adopt a clear, natural written 
style.’ 


I have tried to reply in twenty lines to attacks that are annoying because of their naive bad faith, and I notice that I have started to 
discourse with myself, as always happens when I keep a pen in my hand for too long. I will stop, knowing that readers do not like 
this. If I had the will and the time to write a manifesto, I might perhaps have tried to defend what one journalist, speaking of Thérése 


Raquin, called ‘putrid literature’.— But, then, what’s the use? The group of Naturalist writers to which I have the honour to belong has 
enough courage and energy to produce strong works that carry their own defence in them. One must have all the bias and blindness of 
a particular type of critic to oblige a novelist to write a Preface. Since, out of love for clarity, I have committed the sin of writing one, 
I ask pardon of intelligent folk who can see clearly without having someone light a lamp for them in broad daylight. 


Emile Zola 


15 April 1868 
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AT THE END of the Rue Guénégaud, when you come up from the river, you reach the Passage du Pont-Neuf, a sort of narrow, gloomy 


corridor running from the Rue Mazarine to the Rue de Seine.* Thirty paces long and no more than two wide, this passageway is 
paved with yellowish flagstones, loose and worn, constantly oozing an acrid damp; the glazed roof that shields it, peaked at a right- 
angle, is black with grime. 

On fine summer days, with a torpid sun scorching the streets, a whitish brightness falls from the soiled panes and lingers miserably 
in the passage. On nasty winter days, on foggy mornings, the panes of glass cast nothing but darkness on the sticky flagstones — a vile, 
sullied darkness. 

Dug into the left-hand side are some dingy shops, sordid and squat, venting the cold breath of cellars. Here there are dealers in old 
books, toy-sellers and pasteboard-makers, whose dust-grey displays lie dim and sleepy in the shadows; the windows, glazed in small 


panes, cast a strange, shimmering green light over the wares; past the displays, the gloom-laden shops are so many mournful holes 
restless with fantastical shapes. 

On the right-hand side, a wall stretches the full length of the passageway, against which the shopkeepers opposite have stuck 
cramped cupboards; nameless objects, wares forgotten there for twenty years, flaunt themselves along thin planks coated a horrible 
shade of brown. A seller of imitation jewellery has set up shop in one of the cupboards; there she sells fifteen-sous rings, delicately 
laid on a bed of blue velvet at the bottom of a mahogany case. 

Above the glazed roof rears the wall, black and coarsely plastered as if pitted with some leprous disease, and seamed all over with 
scars. 

The Passage du Pont-Neuf is no place for a stroll. You take it as a short-cut, to save a few minutes. Those who pass through are 
busy people whose sole concern is to hurry straight on. You see apprentices there in their artisans’ aprons, factory girls returning with 
their piece-work, men and women holding parcels under their arms; you see old men, too, hauling themselves along in the dreary 
half-light that falls from the glass panes, and bands of small children who, when school is out, come there to make a running din, 
clogs clomping over the flags. The sharp, urgent clatter of footsteps rings on the stone all day long with an irritating irregularity; 
nobody speaks, nobody stops; everyone rushes about his business, head lowered, walking fast, without so much as a glance at the 
shops. The shopkeepers anxiously eye those passers-by who, by some miracle, pause before their displays. 


At night, the passage is lit by three gas burners enclosed in heavy square lanterns.3 Suspended from the glazed roof on which they 
cast spots of tawny brilliance, the burners shed faintly glimmering circles around them that waver and at times appear to vanish. The 
passageway takes on the sinister look of a real cut-throat alley; long shadows stretch out over the flagstones, damp blasts blow in from 
the street; you would think it was a subterranean gallery lit dimly by three funerary lamps. To illuminate their wares, the tradespeople 
make do with the meagre rays thrown on their windows by the gas burners; inside their shop, all they light is a single lamp fitted with 
a shade and placed on a corner of the counter, and then passers-by can make out what lies at the bottom of these holes where night 
dwells during the day. From the blackish sweep of shopfronts, the glazed panes of a pasteboard-seller blaze out: two shale-oil lamps 
perforate the shadow with two yellow flames. Likewise, on the other side, a single candle, in a glass oil lamp, drops spangles of light 
into the imitation jewellery case. The tradeswoman dozes at the back of her cupboard, hands hidden beneath her shawl. 

A few years ago, opposite this tradeswoman, there was a shop whose bottle-green woodwork oozed damp from every crack. The 
sign, fashioned from a long, narrow plank, bore the word HABERDASHERY in black letters, and on one of the door’s glass panes was 


inscribed a woman’s name, in red: THERESE RAQUIN. On either side were set deep showcases, lined with blue paper. 


In the daytime, the eye could distinguish no more than the wares spread out for sale in a softened chiaroscuro.4 


There were a few items of linen-drapery on one side: ladies’ caps of goffered tulle for two or three francs apiece, muslin sleeves 
and collars; then knitted goods, stockings, socks, braces. Each object, yellowed and rumpled, was suspended pitifully from a wire 
hook. The window display, top to bottom, was filled thus with whitish rags that assumed a drear aspect against the transparent 
darkness. The new caps, of a more brilliant white, made crude blots on the blue paper that lined the wooden shelves. And the 


coloured socks, hung along a rod, struck dark notes against the hazy, deathly-pale fadedness of the muslin. 

In a narrower display on the other side were piled large balls of green wool, black buttons sewn on white card, boxes of every 
colour and size, hairnets dotted with tiny steel beads spread on discs of bluish paper, bundles of knitting needles, samples of 
embroidery, spools of ribbon, a heap of dull and faded objects that had doubtless been lying sleepily in this place for five or six years. 
All the dyes had turned to a dirty grey in this cabinet rotting with dust and damp. 

Around noon in summer, when the sun would scorch the squares and streets with its tawny rays, you could distinguish, past the 
bonnets in the other window, the pale, solemn profile of a young woman. It stood out hazily from the gloom that prevailed in the 
shop. A long, thin, tapering nose was fastened to the low and severe forehead; the lips were two slight streaks of pale pink, and the 
tense little chin was joined to the neck by a thick and flowing line. The body was not to be seen, lost in the shadows; only the profile 
emerged, matt-white, perforated by a black wide-open eye, and as if weighed down by a thick dark head of hair. There it was, quiet 
and motionless, for hours at a time, between two caps on which the damp rods had left stripes of rust. 

In the evening, once the lamp was lit, you could see the interior of the shop. It was longer than it was deep; at one end, there was a 
little counter; at the other, a spiral staircase led up to the first-floor rooms. Against the walls were stuck glass cases, cupboards, rows 
of green boxes; four chairs and a table made up the furniture. The room felt bare, frigid; the merchandise was still in its packaging, 
jammed into corners, instead of lying about here and there in a joyous riot of colour. 

There were usually two women seated behind the counter: the young woman of the solemn profile and an old lady who smiled as 
she dozed. The latter was around sixty; her plump, placid face was white in the bright lamplight. A big tabby cat, crouched on a 
corner of the counter, watched her sleep. 

Lower down, seated on a chair, a man of about thirty was reading and chatting in a whisper with the young woman. He was small 
and puny, with a listless manner; his hair an insipid blond, his beard sparse, face covered in freckles, he resembled a spoilt, sick child. 

A little before ten o’clock, the old lady stirred. The shop was shut, and the whole family went up to bed. The tabby followed its 
owners, purring and rubbing its head against each baluster. 


Upstairs, the lodgings consisted of three rooms. The staircase gave on to a dining room which served at the same time as parlour. 
To the left was a Dutch-tiled stove in an alcove; opposite stood a sideboard; chairs were placed all along the walls, a round table, 
folded right out, taking up the middle of the room. At the back, behind a glazed partition, lay a dark kitchen. There was a bedroom 
on each side of the dining room. 

The old lady, having kissed her son and her daughter-in-law, retired to her own room. The cat would go to sleep on a kitchen chair. 
The married couple entered their bedroom. The bedroom had a second door giving on to a flight of stairs which emerged into the 
passageway by a dark, narrow alley. 

While the husband, who shivered chronically from fever, was going to bed, the young woman would open the casement window to 
close the shutters. She stayed there for several minutes, facing the great, black, coarsely plastered wall that soars and stretches above 


the arcade. Her gaze wandered vaguely over this wall, and then it was her turn to come to bed, without a word and contemptuously 
indifferent. 
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MADAME RAQUIN WAS a former haberdasher from Vernon. For nearly twenty-five years, she had lived in a little shop in that town. A few 
years after her husband’s death, she began to suffer from fatigue and sold her business. Her savings, coupled with the proceeds of this 
sale, placed a capital of forty thousand francs in her hands, which she invested and which yielded her an annuity of two thousand 
francs. This sum was largely adequate for her needs. She led the life of a recluse, ignoring the joys and harrowing cares of this world; 
she had fashioned for herself a peaceful, calmly happy existence. 

For four hundred francs, she rented a little house whose garden sloped down to the Seine. It was an enclosed, discreet residence 
with the vague fragrance of a cloister; a narrow path led to this retreat, situated amidst broad meadows; the windows of the house 
gave on to the river and the deserted slopes of the far bank. The good lady, who was past fifty, shut herself away in the depths of this 
solitude, and there, flanked by her son Camille and her niece Thérése, enjoyed the pleasures of a quiet life. 

Camille was twenty. His mother still spoilt him like a little boy. She adored her son, having contended with death for him during a 
long childhood of suffering. The child had every type of fever and every illness imaginable in quick succession. Madame Raquin kept 
up a fifteen-year struggle against these evils that would come one after another to pluck her son from her. She conquered them all 
through her patience, her care, and her adoration. 

The grown-up Camille, saved from death, still shivered constantly from the repeated shocks to his aching flesh. Stunted in his 
growth, he remained diminutive and ailing. His slender limbs moved slowly and wearily. His mother loved him all the more for being 
bent by this weakness. She would look at his sickly-pale, wretched little face with a triumphant fondness, and consider how she had 
saved his life more than a dozen times. 

During the rare moments of rest that his suffering granted him, the child attended lessons at a school of commerce in Vernon. 
There he learnt spelling and arithmetic. His knowledge was confined to the four rules of arithmetic and a very superficial knowledge 
of grammar. Later, he took writing and accounting lessons. Madame Raquin began to tremble when she was advised to send her son 
to college; she knew that he would die far away from her, and declared that the books would kill him. Camille stayed ignorant, and 
his ignorance sowed in him a kind of additional feebleness. 

At eighteen, unemployed, wreathed in his mother’s sweetness and bored to death, he began work as a clerk at a linen-draper’s. He 
earned sixty francs a month. His restless mind made idleness unbearable. He felt calmer and healthier toiling like a brute, working as 
a clerk with his head bent over bills, over vast reckonings whose every digit he would patiently spell out. In the evening, shattered, his 
head empty, he found the depths of his stupor unutterably sensual. To start work at the linen-draper’s, he had had to quarrel with his 
mother; she wanted to keep him near her, safely tucked up at home, far from the accidents of life. The young man spoke 
authoritatively; he demanded work as other children demand toys, not from any sense of duty, but out of instinct, an innate need. The 
tender love and devotedness of his mother had bequeathed him a fierce selfishness; he believed he was fond of those who pitied and 
pampered him; but, in reality, he lived apart, deep in himself, fond only of his own comforts, seeking to increase his enjoyments by 
whatever means possible. When Madame Raquin’s fond affections sickened him, he threw himself with delight into a stupid 
employment which rescued him from tisanes and potions. Then, in the evening, back from the office, he would roam the banks of the 
Seine with his cousin Thérése. 

Thérése was about to be eighteen. One day, sixteen years before, when Madame Raquin was still a haberdasher, her brother, 
Captain Degans, brought her a little girl in his arms. He had just arrived from Algeria. 

‘Here is a child and you are the aunt,’ he said to her with a smile. ‘The mother’s dead . . . I have no notion what to do with her. 
She’s yours.’ 

The haberdasher took the child, smiled at her, kissed her pink cheeks. Degans stayed eight days in Vernon. His sister scarce asked 
him a question about this girl he had given her. She had a hazy notion that the dear little thing had been born in Oran and that her 


mother was a native woman of great beauty.t The captain, an hour before his departure, handed her a birth certificate on which 
Thérése, whom he had fully acknowledged, bore his name. He left, and they never saw him again; a few years later, he got himself 
killed in Africa. 

Thérése grew up, sleeping in the same bed as her cousin, in the warm and tender care of her aunt. She enjoyed an iron constitution, 
and was nursed like a sickly child, sharing the medicines her cousin took, kept in the hot room occupied by the little invalid. She 
would stay squatting by the fire for hours, thoughtful, watching the flames without blinking. This unnatural life of the convalescent 
made her withdrawn; she got into the habit of speaking in a low voice, of walking noiselessly, of staying mute and motionless on a 
chair, eyes wide and empty. And, when she raised an arm or took a step, you sensed a feline suppleness, taut, powerful muscles, the 
energy and passion that slumbered in her drowsy flesh. One day, her cousin had taken a tumble, overcome by weakness; she had lifted 
him up and carried him in a single abrupt movement, and this show of strength had left large red discs burning on her cheeks. Neither 
the cloistered life she led nor the debilitating diet she was subjected to could weaken her lean, robust body; only her complexion 
assumed pale tinges, slightly yellow, and she became almost ugly in the shadows. Sometimes she would go to the window and 
contemplate the houses opposite, sheeted in gold by the sun. 

When Madame Raquin sold her business and retired to the little house on the river, Thérése felt a secret thrill of joy. Her aunt had 
repeated to her so often: ‘Don’t make any noise, stay still,’ that she kept all her natural ardour carefully hidden inside herself. She 
possessed a supreme sang-froid, a surface stillness that hid terrible fits of anger. In her thoughts she was still in her cousin’s bedroom, 
next to a dying child; she moved softly, had the silence and mildness and the stammered phrases of an old woman. When she saw the 
garden, the white river, the vast green hills climbing to the horizon, she was taken by a wild desire to run and to shout; she felt her 
heart thudding hard in her chest; but not a muscle in her face stirred, and she contented herself with a smile when her aunt asked 
whether she was pleased with her new home. 

So life improved. She kept her supple manner, her calm, indifferent expression, remaining the child brought up in an invalid’s bed; 
but inwardly she lived a burning, passionate existence. When she was alone, on the grass by the water’s edge, she would lie flat on her 
front like an animal, eyes black and wide, body twisted, ready to leap. And she would stay there for hours, thinking of nothing, bitten 
by the sun, happy to plunge her fingers into the earth. She had mad dreams; she would gaze in defiance at the river as it rumbled 


along, imagining the water was about to hurl itself upon her and assault her; then she would stiffen, prepare her defences, ask herself 
furious questions as to how she might conquer the flood. 

In the evening a soothed and silent Thérése would sew next to her aunt; her face seemed to slumber in the gleam that crept feebly 
through the lamp’s shade. Camille, sunk deep in a chair, dreamed of his sums. The odd word, spoken in a low voice, was all that 
periodically troubled the peace of this sleepy home. 

Madame Raquin looked upon her children with a quiet kindliness. She had resolved to marry them one to the other. She still 
treated her son as if he were dying; she trembled when she con-sidered how she must pass away one day and leave him alone and 
ailing. So she counted on Thérése, telling herself that the young girl would be a watchful nurse over Camille. Her niece, with her 
calm ways and silent devotions, inspired a limitless confidence in her. She had seen Thérése at work, and wanted to give her to her 
son as a guardian angel. This marriage was a foregone conclusion, already settled. 

The children had known for a long time that they would marry each other one day. Growing up with this thought, it had become 
familiar and natural to them. The union was talked of within the family as something necessary and fated. Madame Raquin had said: 
“We'll wait until Thérése is twenty-one.’ And they waited patiently, without fretting, without a single blush. 

Camille, whose blood had been thinned by his illness, knew nothing of the greedy desires of adolescence. With his cousin he had 
remained the little boy, kissing her as he would his mother, out of habit, without losing a moment's selfish calm. He saw in her a 
compliant playfellow who prevented him from getting too bored, and who, when needed, would make him tisane. When he played 
with her, holding her in his arms, he would think he was holding a boy; his flesh did not even quiver. And never did it occur to him, at 
those moments, to kiss the warm lips of Thérése, who writhed in his arms, laughing a tense laugh. 

The young girl, at the same time, seemed to stay cold and indifferent. Now and again, she would fasten her large eyes on Camille 
and look at him for several minutes with a stare of superlative calmness. Only her lips twitched imperceptibly. Nothing could be read 
on this closed face, kept meek and considerate by an inexorable will. Whenever her marriage was discussed, Thérése would become 
serious, content merely to nod approval at everything Madame Raquin said. Camille would fall asleep. 

On summer evenings, the two young people made their escape to the water’s edge. Camille chafed against his mother’s incessant 
attentions; he would feel rebellious, want to run about, make himself ill, escape from the caresses that made him feel sick. So he 
would drag Thérése along, induce her to wrestle, to sprawl on her stomach in the grass. One day, he gave his cousin a push and made 
her fall; the young girl leapt to her feet again like a wild animal, and rushed at him with face burning and bloodshot eyes, her two 
arms raised. Camille slid to the ground. He was frightened. 

Months and years went by. The day fixed for the wedding arrived. Madame Raquin took Thérése aside, told her about her father 
and mother, recounted the story of her birth. The young girl listened to her aunt, then gave her a kiss without a word in reply. 

In the evening Thérése, instead of entering her bedroom to the left of the staircase, entered her cousin’s to the right. That was the 
sole change in her life, that day. And the following morning, when the young newly-weds came down, Camille still had a sickly 
listlessness about him, that saintly calm of the selfish man, while Thérése kept her benign indifference, her inscrutable expression — 
terrifying in its calm. 
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EIGHT DAYS AFTER his marriage, Camille flatly declared to his mother that he intended to leave Vernon and go off to live in Paris. 
Madame Raquin shrieked: she had organised his life, she had no desire to alter a single outcome. Her son became hysterical, he 
threatened that he would be ill if she failed to give in to his whim. 

‘I have never opposed your plans,’ he said to her. ‘I have married my cousin and taken all the drugs you gave me. Now that there is 
one thing that I wish to do, the least you can do is agree . . . We leave at the end of the month.’ 

Madame Raquin did not sleep that night. Camille’s decision had turned her life upside down and she was trying desperately to right 
it again. Little by little, her composure returned. She reflected that the young couple might have children and that her little fortune 
would then no longer suffice. Money had again to be earned, another business started, a lucrative employment found for Thérése. The 
next day, she had got used to the idea of their leaving, and had constructed a plan for a new life. 

Over lunch, she was very jolly. 

‘Here is what we are going to do. I am off to Paris tomorrow; I will look for a little haberdashery business, and Thérése and I shall 
apply ourselves again to selling needles and yarn. That will keep us busy. You, Camille, will do just as you wish; stroll about in the 
sun or find an employment.’ 

TU find an employment,’ the young man replied. 

The truth was that only a foolish ambition had driven Camille at the outset. He wanted a job in a large government service 
department; he flushed with pleasure when he dreamed of being at the heart of a vast office, with black lustring sleeves and a pen 
behind the ear. 

Thérése was not consulted; she had always demonstrated such passive obedience that her aunt and her husband no longer took the 
trouble to ask her opinion. She went where they went, she did what they did, without a single complaint or reproach, without even 
appearing to know that she was changing place. 

Madame Raquin went to Paris and headed straight for the Passage du Pont-Neuf. An old maid in Vernon had directed her to a 
relative who had a haberdashery business in this passageway which she wished to be rid of. The former haberdasher found the shop a 
little small, a little dark; but, on crossing Paris, she had been appalled by the uproar of the streets, the sumptuousness of the displays, 
and this narrow arcade of modest showcases reminded her of her old establishment, so very quiet. She could imagine she was still in 
the country, she could breathe, and she thought how happy her dear children would be in this forgotten corner. The modest price of 
the business decided her; they were offering it to her for two thousand francs. The rent of the shop and the first floor was only twelve 
hundred francs. Madame Raquin, who had almost four thousand francs of savings, calculated that she could pay for the business and 
the first year of rent without breaking into her savings. Camille’s salary and the profit from the haberdashery’s business would suffice, 
she reckoned, for daily needs; so that she would not be touching her funds and could let her capital grow as an endowment for her 
grandchildren. 

She came back beaming to Vernon, claiming that she had found a pearl, a delightful little hideaway, in the middle of Paris. Little 
by little, after a few days, the damp dark shop in the passageway became a palace during her evening prattles; she would see it again, 
in the depth of her memory, as comfortable, spacious and quiet, provided with countless inestimable benefits. 

‘Ah, my good Thérése,’ she said, ‘you shall see how happy we will be in that little nook! There are three lovely rooms above. The 
passageway is full of people. We shall dress our windows charmingly . . . Well, then — we won't be bored.’ 

And she was unstoppable. All the instincts of the former shopkeeper were roused; she advised Thérése in advance about selling, 
about purchasing, about the sharp practices of a small business. At length the family left the house beside the Seine; by the evening of 
the same day, they were installed in the Passage du Pont-Neuf. 

When Thérése entered the place where she would be living from now on, she felt she was sinking into the slimy soil of a grave. A 
kind of sickness took her by the throat and she shuddered with fear. She eyed the dirty, damp arcade, inspected the shop, climbed to 
the first floor, went round each room; these bare rooms, bereft of furniture, were dreadful in their loneliness and decay. The young 
woman could not move or utter a word. It was as if she were completely iced over. Her aunt and her husband having gone downstairs, 
she sat on a trunk, hands rigid, choked by sobs, unable to weep. 

Faced with the reality, Madame Raquin felt embarrassed, ashamed of her dreams. She tried to defend her purchase. She found an 
antidote for each fresh inconvenience that presented itself, explaining the darkness by stating that the weather was overcast, and 
asserting in conclusion that a simple sweep of the broom was all that was needed. 

‘Pah!’ replied Camille. ‘All this is quite decent . . . Besides, we shall only be up here in the evening. I for one will not be coming 
home before five or six o’clock. You two will have each other, so you won’t be bored.’ 

The young man would never have agreed to live in such a dog-hole, if he had not counted on the balmy pleasures of his office. He 
told himself that he would be warm all day long in his government service building, and that come the evening he would go to bed 
early. 

For a long week, the shop and its lodging remained a mess. Thérése had sat down behind the counter from the very first day, and 
would no longer stir from that position. Madame Raquin was astonished at this feeble attitude; she had reckoned the young woman 
would attempt to prettify her home, to put flowers in the windows and ask for new wallpaper, curtains, carpets. Whenever she offered 
to repair something, to make the tiniest improvement: 

‘What for?’ her niece would calmly reply. “We are very comfortable, we’ve no need of luxuries.’ 

It was Madame Raquin who had to fit up the rooms and put the shop to rights. Thérése eventually grew impatient at the sight of her 
moving round endlessly in front of her; she took on a charwoman, bid her aunt come and sit down beside her. 

Camille remained a month without finding employment. He lived as little as possible in the shop, sauntering the streets all day. 
Boredom seized him to such an extent that he spoke of returning to Vernon. Finally, he joined the administration of the Orléans 


railway service. He earned a hundred francs a month. His dream was granted. 
He left at eight o’clock in the morning. He would go down the Rue Guénégaud and emerge on to the quays. Then, mincing along 
with his hands in his pockets, he would follow the Seine from the Institute to the Jardin des Plantes. This lengthy route, which he took 


twice a day, never bored him.2 He looked at the water gliding along, stopping to watch the rafts of wood float down the river. He 


thought about nothing. Frequently he would plant himself in front of Notre-Dame and gaze at the scaffolding wrapped around the 


church, which was under repair;2 these bulky pieces of timber amused him, he had no idea why. Then, passing by the Port aux Vins,4 
he would glance in and count the hackney coaches coming from the station. In the evening, dazed, head full of some silly story told in 
the office, he crossed the Jardin des Plantes and went to see the bears if he was not in too much of a hurry. He would stay there half 
an hour, leaning over the pit, his eyes following the bears as they waddled heavily about; the behaviour of these great beasts pleased 
him; he would scrutinise them with open lips and big round eyes, relishing with an idiot delight the sight of them moving around. He 
would finally decide to go home, dragging his feet, noticing the passers-by, the carriages, the shops. 

As soon as he arrived, he would eat, then begin to read. He had bought the works of Buffon, and, each evening, he set himself 
twenty or thirty pages, despite the boredom such a reading induced. He would also peruse, in ten-centime back numbers, The History 


of the Consulate and the Empire, by Thiers, and The History of the Girondins, by Lamartine, or else works of popular science.2 He 
reckoned he was bettering himself. Sometimes he would urge his wife to listen to the reading of a few pages, a few anecdotes. He was 
most amazed that Thérése could stay pensive and silent for a whole evening, without being tempted to take up a book. Deep down, he 
acknowledged that his wife was not that bright. 

Thérése would push the books away impatiently. She preferred to remain idle, staring fixedly, lost in a flow of thoughts. And she 
was even-tempered and easy-going, besides; her entire will braced to make a passive instrument of her being, supremely compliant 
and self-denying. 

Business was very slow. Each month’s profits were exactly the same. The clientele was composed of local working-women. Every 
five minutes, a young girl would come in and buy something for a few sous. Thérése always served the customers with similar words 
and a smile that rose mechanically to her lips. Madame Raquin showed herself to be more compliant, more garrulous, and in truth it 
was she who attracted and retained the clientele. 

For three years the days went by and were all alike. Not once was Camille absent from the office; his mother and his wife scarcely 
left the shop. Thérése, subsisting in a damp darkness, in a gloomy, crushing silence, saw life stretching out in front of her, totally 
bare, leading every evening to the same cold bed and every morning to the same empty day. 
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ONCE A WEEK, on thursday evenings, the Raquin family entertained. A large lamp was lit in the dining room, and a kettle was put on 
the hob to make tea. It was all a great to-do. The evening stood out from the others; it had passed into the family’s routine like a fun- 
filled bourgeois orgy. They would go to bed at eleven. 

Madame Raquin met up with one of her old friends again in Paris, the police commissioner Michaud, who had been stationed for 
twenty years in Vernon, where he lodged in the same house as the haberdasher. A close friendship had thus formed between them; 
then, when the widow had sold her business and gone to live in the house on the river, they had gradually lost touch. Michaud left the 
countryside a few months later and came to Paris to run peaceably through the fifteen hundred francs of his pension. One rainy day, 
he met his old friend in the Passage du Pont-Neuf; the same evening, he was dining with the Raquins. 

And this was how the Thursday receptions came into being. The former commissioner of police got into the habit of coming 
punctually once a week. In the end he brought his son Olivier, a big lad of thirty, hard and lean, who had married a tiny little woman, 
slow and sickly. Olivier earned three thousand francs at the prefecture of police in a position of which Camille appeared to be 
peculiarly jealous; he was chief clerk in the offices of the public order and security police. From the very first day, Thérése detested 
this stiff, cold young man who believed that, by trailing the leanness of his great body and the feebleness of his poor little wife 
through the shop, he was honouring it. 

Camille introduced another guest, an elderly employee of the Orléans railway. Grivet had worked there twenty years; he was chief 
clerk and earned two thousand one hundred francs. He it was who portioned out the tasks for the employees in Camille’s office, and 
the latter would show him a certain respect; in his dreams, he told himself that Grivet would die one day, that he would perhaps 
replace him in ten years’ time. Grivet was enchanted by Madame Raquin’s welcome, returning each week with perfect regularity. Six 
months later, his Thursday visits had become a duty for him; he went along to the Passage du Pont-Neuf in just the same way that he 
repaired to his office — mechanically, out of brute instinct. 

From then on the meetings became a delight. At seven o’clock, Madame Raquin lit the fire, placed the lamp in the middle of the 
table, laid a set of dominoes beside it, wiped the tea service that stood on the dresser. At eight o’clock precisely, old Michaud and 
Grivet met in front of the shop, one coming from the Rue de Seine, the other from the Rue Mazarine. They entered, and the whole 
family went up to the first floor. They sat down around the table, waiting for Olivier Michaud and his wife, who were always late. 
When everyone was present, Madame Raquin poured out the tea, Camille emptied the box of dominoes on to the waxed cloth, and 
each buried himself in his game. All that could be heard now was the clicking of dominoes. After each match, the players wrangled 
for two or three minutes, then a gloomy silence fell once more, interrupted by the odd clack. 

Thérése played with an indifference that irritated Camille. She took Frangois — the fat tabby that Madame Raquin had brought 
from Vernon — on to her lap, stroking him with one hand while the other placed the dominoes. These Thursday-evening parties were 
torture for her; she would often complain of feeling faint, of having a bad headache, so as to avoid playing, and sit there idle and half 
asleep. Her elbow on the table, cheek pillowed on the palm of her hand, she would watch her aunt and her husband’s guests, seeing 
them through a kind of yellow, smoky fog given off by the lamp. All these people enraged her. She would turn from one to the other 
with a profound loathing, a dull exasperation. Old Michaud would display a deathly-pale face, spotted with red blotches, the type of 
lifeless face that old men have in their dotage; Grivet had the tight mask, the round eyes and thin lips of a cretin; Olivier, whose bones 
pierced his cheeks, earnestly bore a stiff, insignificant head on his ridiculous body; as for Suzanne, Olivier’s wife, she was pale all 
over, with vague eyes, white lips, a slack expression. And Thérése could not find a man, not a single living soul among these 
grotesque and sinister creatures she was shut up with; at times she was overcome by hallucinations, thinking herself buried at the 
bottom of a vault, surrounded by mechanical corpses waggling their heads, jiggling their legs and arms when their strings were 
twitched. The heavy air of the dining room choked her; the chill silence, the lamp’s yellowish glimmers thrilled her with a vague 
terror, an inexpressible dread. 

On the door of the shop below they had fixed a little bell whose sharp tinkling would announce the entry of a customer. Thérése 
kept her ears open; when the little bell sounded, she hurried down, relieved, overjoyed to leave the dining room. She would serve the 
individual with deliberation. When she was alone, she sat behind the counter, staying there as long as possible, dreading going up 
again, relishing the pure joy of not having Grivet and Olivier before her eyes. The damp air of the shop would calm the fever that 
scorched her hands. And she would relapse into her usual deep reverie. 

But she was unable to remain like this for long. Camille would grow annoyed at her absence; he was at a loss as to how you could 
prefer the shop to the dining room on a Thursday evening. So he would lean on the banister, peering about for his wife. 

‘Well, now!’ he would shout. “What are you doing down there? Why not come up? Grivet has the devil’s own luck. He has just won 
again.’ 

The young woman would get to her feet laboriously and resume her seat facing old Michaud, whose drooping lips would be 
wreathed in sickly smiles. And right up to eleven o’clock she would remain slumped in her chair, gazing at Francois held tight in her 
arms so as not to see the pasteboard dolls grimacing all around her. 
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RETURNING FROM THE Office one Thursday, Camille brought with him a big, lively, square-shouldered fellow, shoving him familiarly 
into the shop. 

‘Mother,’ he asked Madame Raquin, pointing at him, ‘do you recognise this gentleman?’ 

The old haberdasher looked at the big fellow, rummaged through her memories but found nothing. Thérése observed the scene 
placidly. 

‘What!’ continued Camille. “You don’t recognise Laurent, little Laurent, the son of old Laurent who had those lovely wheat fields 
over Jeufosse way? Don’t you remember? I went to school with him; he’d come to fetch me in the morning from his uncle’s, our 
neighbour, and you would give him slices of bread and jam.’ 

Madame Raquin suddenly remembered little Laurent, whom she found remarkably grown. It was a good twenty years since she had 
seen him last. She wanted to make him forget her baffled reception with a flood of recollections and by making a motherly fuss of 
him. Laurent had sat down and he smiled gently, replying in a clear voice, looking around him with a calm, easy gaze. 

‘Just imagine,’ said Camille, ‘this wag has been employed at Orléans Station for the past eighteen months, and we only met and 
recognised each other this evening. The department is so huge, so considerable!’ 

The young man made this remark with a widening of the eyes and a pursing of the lips, as proud as anything to be a humble cog in 
a great machine. Shaking his head, he went on: 


‘Oh, but he is getting along well, he has done his studies, he is already earning fifteen hundred francs . . + His father sent him to 
college; he studied law and learnt painting. Is that not so, Laurent? Do have dinner with us.’ 

‘I don’t mind if I do,’ Laurent replied straight out. 

He got rid of his hat and installed himself in the shop. Madame Raquin ran to her saucepans. Thérése, who was yet to utter a single 
word, surveyed the newcomer. She had never seen a man. Tall, strong, fresh-faced, Laurent amazed her. Half-admiringly, she studied 
his low forehead under the rough black hair, his full cheeks, his red lips, his regular and ruddily handsome features. Her eyes paused 
for an instant on his neck; it was short and broad, fleshy and strong. Then she forgot herself as she gazed at the large hands that he 
kept spread out on his knees; their fingers were square; the closed fist had to be enormous and could have felled a bull. Laurent was a 
true peasant’s son, with a slightly heavy gait, a rounded back, slow and precise movements, and a calm and stubborn air. Firm, well- 
developed muscles could be sensed beneath his clothes, the whole body made up of thick, solid flesh. And Thérése examined it with 


curiosity, passing from his fists to his face, feeling little shivers when her eyes alighted on his bull neck.2 

Camille spread out his volumes of Buffon and his ten-centime instalments to show his friend that he too was studying. Then, as if 
answering a question he had been asking himself for the last few moments: 

‘But,’ he said to Laurent, ‘you must know my wife? Do you not remember that little cousin who played with us, in Vernon?’ 

‘I recognised Madame immediately,’ Laurent replied, looking Thérése full in the face. 

Under this direct gaze, which seemed to pierce her right through, the young woman experienced a kind of faintness. Smiling in a 
strained way, she exchanged a few words with Laurent and her husband; then she hurried to rejoin her aunt. She was in pain. 

They sat at table. Right from the soup course, Camille reckoned he ought to take an interest in his friend. 

‘How is your father?’ he asked him. 

T’ve no idea,’ Laurent replied. “We've quarrelled; it’s been five years since we last wrote to each other.’ 

“Well, really!’ cried the clerk, amazed at such monstrous behaviour. 

‘Yes, the dear fellow has his own notions . . . He is constantly in dispute with his neighbours, so he sent me to college, with this 
dream of finding in me a lawyer who would win all his cases for him later on . . . Ah, old man Laurent’s ambitions are pure 
expediency! He wants to turn even his craziness to account.’ 

‘And you didn’t want to be a lawyer?’ said Camille, increasingly astonished. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied his friend, laughing. ‘For two years I pretended to attend lessons, just to receive the allowance of twelve 
hundred francs supplied by my father. I lodged with one of my college mates, a painter, and I began to do a bit of painting myself. 
That was fun; the profession is amusing, not tiring. We smoked, joked all day long. . .” 

The Raquin family were saucer-eyed. 

‘Unfortunately,’ continued Laurent, ‘it couldn’t last. My father knew that I was telling him lies, he clean cut off my hundred francs a 
month, and invited me to come and dig the earth alongside him. So I tried to paint holy pictures; bad for business . . . As I saw quite 
plainly that I was going to die of hunger, I sent art to the devil and hunted for a job. My father will have to die one of these days; it’s 
what I am waiting for so I can live without having to work.’ 

Laurent spoke in a calm voice. In a handful of words he had just told a characteristic story that painted a complete picture of him. 
At bottom, he was a sluggard, with a full-blooded appetite, a fixed desire for easy, lasting enjoyment. All this great, powerful body 
demanded was not to have to work, just to wallow in perpetual idleness and glut. He would have liked to eat well, sleep well, 
abundantly satisfy his passions, without stirring from his seat, without risking the ill-luck of the slightest strain. 

The legal profession had appalled him, and he shuddered at the idea of digging the earth. He had thrown himself into art, hoping to 


find in it a sluggard’s calling: the brush seemed to him a light tool to handle; he reckoned success would be easy. He dreamed of a 
life of cheap and sensual pleasure, a fine life full of women, of reclining on couches, eating, getting drunk. The dream lasted as long 
as old man Laurent sent the money. But when the young man, already thirty, saw poverty looming, he began to reflect; he felt craven 
in the face of hardship, he would never have accepted a single day without bread for the greater glory of his art. He sent painting, as 
he put it, to the devil, the day he realised that it would never gratify his generous appetites. His first attempts had stayed less than 
mediocre; his peasant eye would see life clumsily and squalidly; his canvases were muddy, badly constructed, twisted, and defied all 
criticism. Moreover, he seemed to have none of the artist’s conceit; there was no giving himself up to immeasurable despair when he 
had to throw away his brushes. All he really missed was his college mate’s studio, that vast studio in which he had sprawled so 
voluptuously for four or five years. He still missed the women who came to pose, and whose whims were within his budget. This 
world of brutal delights left him with exquisite needs of the flesh. He felt comfortable nevertheless in his clerk’s calling; he lived very 
nicely in a brutish sort of way, he liked this hand-to-mouth work which did not tire him yet would send his mind to sleep. Only two 


things irritated him: he wanted for women, and restaurant food at eighteen sous did not appease the gluttonous demands of his 
stomach. 

Camille listened, gazing at him with a simpleton’s amazement. This feeble boy, whose slack, weakened body had not once been 
jolted by desire, longed childishly for the studio life his friend was telling him about. He dreamed of these women who displayed 
their bare skin. He asked Laurent questions. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘did you have, as it were, women who took their shifts off in front of you?’ 

‘Of course,’ Laurent replied, smiling and eyeing Thérése who had grown very pale. 

‘That must have had quite an effect on you,’ Camille went on with a child’s giggle. ‘I for one would have been embarrassed. The 
first time, you must have stood there looking rather foolish.’ 

Laurent had spread one of his big hands and looked at its palm carefully. His fingers were trembling slightly, red gleams rose in his 
cheeks. 

‘The first time,’ he continued as if talking to himself, ‘I think I found it natural . . . It’s certainly entertaining, this deuced art, except 
that it does not bring in a sou . . . For a model I had a red-haired girl who was adorable: firm, glowing flesh, superb breasts, hips this 
wide...” 

Laurent raised his head and saw Thérése in front of him, mute and motionless. The young woman was gazing at him with a 
burning fixity. Her eyes, of a matt black, seemed like two bottomless holes, and, through her half-open lips, you could discern rosy- 
coloured glimmers in her mouth. She was as though crushed, rolled up into herself; she was listening. 

Laurent’s glance passed from Thérése to Camille. The former painter restrained a smile. He ended his sentence with a gesture, a 
broad and sensual gesture, that the young woman’s gaze followed. They were at dessert and Madame Raquin had just gone downstairs 
to serve a client. 

When the table was cleared, Laurent, dreaming for the last few minutes, abruptly addressed Camille. 

‘You know,’ he said. ‘I must paint your portrait.’ This idea enchanted Madame Raquin and her son. Thérése remained silent. 

‘It’s the summer now,’ Laurent continued, ‘and as we leave the office at four o’clock, I could come here and you could pose for me 
for two hours in the evening. It’s the matter of a week.’ 

‘That’s it,’ replied Camille, pink with joy. “You shall eat with us . . . I will have my hair curled and put on my black frock coat.’ 

Eight o’clock chimed. Grivet and Michaud made their entry. Olivier and Suzanne followed close behind. 

Camille introduced his friend to the company. Grivet pursed his lips. He detested Laurent, whose salary had risen too fast, in his 
opinion. Besides, it was simply the business of introducing a new guest: the Raquin visitors could not receive a stranger without a 
certain coolness. 

Laurent played the decent fellow. He understood the situation, he wished to please, to be accepted at once. He told stories, cheered 
the evening with his loud laugh, and even won the friendship of Grivet himself. 

That evening, Thérése did not attempt to go downstairs to the shop. She stayed until eleven o’clock in her chair, playing and 
chatting, avoiding meeting Laurent’s eye, who anyway took no notice of her. The sanguine nature of this fellow, his big voice, his 
heavy laughter, the strong and pungent odours which his body gave off, troubled the young woman and threw her into a state of 
nerves. 
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FROM THAT DAY on, laurent came round almost every evening to the Raquins. He lived on the Rue Saint-Victor, opposite the Port aux 


Vins, in a tiny furnished room for which he paid eighteen francs a month;+ the room, up in the attic, pierced aloft with a narrow 
skylight that half-opened in its cramped way on to the sky, was scarcely six metres square. Laurent would come back to this sad little 
garret as late as he could. Before running into Camille, and not having the money to go and loiter on café stools, he stayed late in the 
little restaurant where he had his evening meal, smoking pipes over a coffee laced with liqueur that cost him three sous. Then he 
would slowly make his way back to the Rue Saint-Victor, strolling the length of the quays, sitting on the benches when the weather 
was mild. 

The shop in the Passage du Pont-Neuf became for him a delightful retreat, warm, calm, full of friendly words and attentions. He 
saved the three sous from his laced coffees and greedily drank Madame Raquin’s excellent tea. He stayed there until ten o’clock, 
drowsy, digesting, feeling at home; he would only leave after helping Camille shut up shop. 

One evening, he brought along his easel and his paint box. He had to start on Camille’s portrait the following day. A canvas was 
bought, minute preparations were made. At last the artist began the work in the married couple’s bedroom itself; the light, he said, 
was brighter in there. 

It took him three evenings to draw the head. He carefully traced the charcoal over the canvas in little meagre stabs; his stiff, cold 
drawing recalled in a grotesque fashion those of the primitive masters. He copied Camille’s face as a student copies a classic model, 
with a hesitant hand, an awkward precision that gave the face a scowling look. On the fourth day, he squeezed tiny heaps of colour on 
to his palette, and he began to paint with the tip of his brushes; he dotted the canvas with thin, dirty blobs, and applied some short 
and crowded hatching, as if he had used a pencil. 

At the end of each session, Madame Raquin and Camille would be in raptures. Laurent kept saying that they had to wait, that the 
likeness would come. 

Ever since the portrait was begun, Thérése would not quit the bedroom converted into a studio. She left her aunt on her own 
behind the counter; at the least pretext she would go upstairs and forget everything as she watched Laurent paint. 

Always solemn, dejected, paler and more silent, she would sit and follow the work of the brushes. This spectacle did not appear to 
entertain her much, however; she would come to this spot, as though drawn by a force, and remain there as if pinned down. Laurent 
would turn round now and again, smile at her, ask her if she was pleased with the portrait. She would scarcely answer, give a shudder, 
then return to her meditative rapture. 

Returning to the Rue Saint- Victor at night, Laurent would reason at great length; he would argue with himself whether he should, 
or should not, become Thérése’s lover. 

‘Here is a little lady,’ he kept saying, ‘who'll be my mistress whenever I want. She is always there, breathing down my neck, looking 
me over, measuring me, weighing me . . . She trembles and has this perfectly strange face, all dumb and passionate. She needs a lover, 
for certain; you can see it in her eyes . . . I have to admit that Camille is a sad fellow.’ 

Laurent laughed to himself, remembering his friend’s skinny, deathly pallor. Then he went on: 

‘She gets bored in that shop . . . Jonly go there because I have nowhere else to go. Otherwise you wouldn’t often catch me in the 
Passage du Pont-Neuf. It’s damp and dreary. A woman is bound to dwindle away in there . . . She likes me, I am sure of it; so why 
not me rather than anyone else?’ 

He would break off, waves of self-conceit rising in him, and gaze with an engrossed air at the Seine gliding past. 

‘Well, too bad,’ he cried. ‘I shall kiss her at the first opportunity . . . I wager she will fall straight into my arms.’ 

He set to pacing again, and was gripped by indecisiveness. 

‘After all, the thing is, she’s ugly,’ he would reflect. ‘She has a long nose, and a large mouth. Besides, I don’t love her at all. I shall 
bring some nasty business on my head, perhaps. This requires thinking about.’ 

Laurent, who was very cautious, turned his thoughts over in his mind for a good week. He calculated all the possible difficulties of 
a liaison with Thérése; he only decided to try his luck when he had properly proved to himself that there would be a real interest in 
doing so. 

It is true that, in his view, Thérése was ugly, and he did not love her; but, all in all, she would cost him nothing; the women he 
bought cheap were neither more beautiful nor more loved, admittedly. As it was, thrift counselled him to take his friend’s wife. 
Moreover, he had not gratified his appetites for a long time; money being scarce, he was depriving his flesh, and had no desire to let 
slip an opportunity to offer it a little nourishment. Finally, such a liaison, upon proper reflection, could have no evil consequences: it 
would be in Thérése’s interest to hide everything, and he could easily leave her in the lurch whenever he wanted to; even allowing that 
Camille might discover everything and lose his temper, he would knock him out with a punch, if he started making threatening 
noises. The subject appeared, on all sides, to be simple and inviting. 

From then on, he lived with a sweet peace of mind, waiting for the right moment. At the first opportunity, he was determined to act 
straight off. He imagined lovely warm evenings in the future. All the Raquins would be engaged in his pleasure: Thérése would 
appease the burning of his blood; Madame Raquin would fawn upon him like a mother; Camille, by chatting with him, would prevent 
him from getting too bored of an evening in the shop. 

The portrait was nearing completion, the opportunities were failing to present themselves. Thérése would always be sitting there, 
overcome and anxious; but Camille never left the room, and Laurent despaired of ever being able to get him out of the way for an 
hour. Yet the day came when he had to admit that he would be finishing the portrait tomorrow. Madame Raquin announced that they 
would eat together and celebrate the painter’s work. 

The next day, when Laurent had applied the last stroke of the brush to the canvas, the whole family gathered to hail the likeness. 
The portrait was vile, a dirty grey, with broad purple slabs. Laurent could not use the most brilliant colours without rendering them 
dull and muddy; he had, despite himself, exaggerated his model’s deathly-pale complexion, and Camille’s face was like the greenish 
visage of a drowned man; the twisted outline convulsed the features, rendering the sinister likeness all the more striking. But Camille 
was delighted; he said that on the canvas he looked distinguished. 


When he had properly admired his portrait, he announced that he was off to procure two bottles of champagne. Madame Raquin 
went downstairs to the shop. The artist remained alone with Thérése. 

The young woman had remained bent over, gazing vaguely in front of her. She seemed to expect something, quivering all the 
while. Laurent hesitated; he inspected his canvas, he played with the brushes. Time was short, Camille might come back, the 
opportunity would perhaps never present itself again. Abruptly, the painter turned round and found himself face to face with Thérése. 
They looked at each other for several seconds. 

Then, in a single violent motion, Laurent stooped and caught the young woman against his chest. He thrust her head back, crushing 
her lips against his own. She made a fierce, passionate gesture of revolt, and then, all of a sudden, she surrendered herself, sliding to 
the floor, on to the tiles. Not a word passed between them. The act was silent and brutal. 
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FROM THE START, the lovers found their liaison necessary, fated, completely natural. At their first meeting, they used the informal tu, 
they kissed without any awkwardness, without a blush, as if they had been on intimate terms for several years. They lived at ease in 
their new state, perfectly calm and shameless. 

They arranged their meetings. It was decided that, Thérése being unable to go out, Laurent would have to come to her. The young 
woman explained, in a clear, assured voice, the plan she had worked out. The assignations would take place in the married couple’s 
bedroom. The lover would come along the alleyway giving on to the passage, and Thérése would then open the door to the stairs. 
During this time, Camille would be at the office and Madame Raquin below, in the shop. To succeed you have to take bold risks. 

Laurent accepted. He had, for all his discretion, a kind of brutal rashness, the rashness of a man with large fists. His mistress’s 
calm, serious manner encouraged him to come and savour so brazenly offered a passion. He picked an excuse, got a two-hour leave of 
absence from his superior, and hastened to the Passage du Pont-Neuf. 

As soon as he entered the passageway, he suffered exquisite pangs of pleasure. The seller of imitation jewellery was seated directly 
opposite the opening to the alleyway. He had to wait until she was busy, until a young working-woman came along to buy a ring or 
some copper earrings. Then, quickly, he slipped into the alleyway; he climbed the dark, narrow stairs, pressing his hands against the 
walls slimy with damp. His feet knocked the stone steps; at the sound of each knock, he felt a burning sensation running across his 
chest. A door opened. On the threshold, amid a glimmering whiteness, he saw Thérése in a camisole, in a petticoat, utterly radiant, 
her hair tied up tightly behind. She closed the door and hung on his neck. She gave off a warm scent, a scent of white linen and of 
freshly bathed flesh. 

Laurent, astonished, found his mistress beautiful. He had never seen this woman. Thérése, pliant and strong, was pressing him 
close, her head thrown back, blazing lights and passionate smiles racing over her face. A lover’s face, it was as if transfigured; she 
seemed crazed and fawning; with moist lips and glistening eyes, she dazzled. The young woman, twisted and supple, was beautiful 
with a strange beauty that completely transported her. It was as if her face had just been lit from within, that flames were darting 
from her flesh. And both her burning blood and her tensed nerves gave off warm fragrances, a penetrating, pungent air all around her. 

At the first kiss, she revealed herself to be a courtesan. Her unfulfilled body threw itself desperately into sensual pleasure. She was 
aroused as if from a dream, awakening to passion. She passed from Camille’s feeble arms to the firm arms of Laurent, this advance 
from a powerful man giving her a sudden jolt that wrenched her flesh from its long slumber. All the instincts of a highly strung 
woman exploded with unparalleled violence; her mother’s blood, that African blood burning in her veins, began to flow, to beat 
furiously in her lean, still all but virgin body. She stretched herself out, she offered herself up with a supreme lack of modesty. Long 
drawn-out shudders thrilled through her from head to toe. 

Laurent had never known such a woman. He remained astonished and ill at ease. Normally, his mistresses would never receive him 
with such ardour: he was used to cold, indifferent kisses, to cloyed and weary love-making. Thérése’s sobs and fits almost frightened 
him, all the while piquing his sensual curiosity. When he left the young woman, he was tottering like a drunk. The next day, 
recovering his sly, cautious calm, he wondered if he should return to this lover whose kisses threw him into such fever. At first he 
flatly decided to stay at home. Then he felt cowardly. He wanted to forget, wanted no longer to see Thérése in her nakedness and with 
her soft, brutal caresses, yet she was always there, implacable, stretching out her arms. The physical suffering this image caused him 
grew unbearable. 

He gave up, arranged another meeting, and returned to the Passage du Pont-Neuf. 

From that day on, Thérése was part of his life. He still refused to accept it, but he was under her influence. He went through hours 
of dread and moments of caution — this liaison shaking him up, altogether most unpleasantly; but his fear and disquiet fell away 
before his desires. The meetings succeeded each other and multiplied. 

Thérése had no such doubts. She abandoned herself without caution, heading straight for wherever she was swept by her passion. 
Bowed by circumstances yet at last able to hold up her head, this woman laid bare her entire soul, going over her whole life. 

At times she would slip her arms around Laurent’s neck, languishing on his chest, and, in a voice that was still breathless: 

‘Oh, if you only knew,’ she would say, ‘how I have suffered! I was brought up in the warm dankness of a sick-room. I slept with 
Camille; at night, I would move away from him, disgusted by the sickly smell his body gave off. He was peevish and stubborn, not 
wanting to take any medicine if I refused to share it with him; to please my aunt, I had to drink up all the drugs. I don’t know how I 
did not die. They made me ugly, my poor friend, they stole everything I had from me, and you cannot love me as I love you.’ 

She wept, she kissed Laurent, she carried on with a dull hatred: 

‘I do not wish them harm. They brought me up, they took me in and defended me from wretchedness. But I should have preferred 
neglect to their hospitality. I felt a burning need for wide-open spaces; when I was small, I dreamed of roaming the roads, barefoot in 
the dust, begging, living the gypsy life. I was told that my mother was the daughter of a tribal chief, in Africa; I’ve often dreamed of 
her, realising that by blood and instinct I was hers, wishing I’d never left her and that I was crossing the sands, swinging on her back . 
. . Ah, what a childhood! Recalling the long days spent in the bedroom with Camille groaning away, I still feel disgust and loathing. I 
would squat by the fire, in a daze, watching the herbal teas come to the boil, feeling my limbs get stiff. And I was not allowed to stir, 
my aunt grumbled whenever I made a noise. Later, in the little house by the river, there were moments of pure joy; but I had already 
been turned into a mindless creature, hardly knew how to walk, tumbled over if I ran. Then I was buried alive in this sordid little 
shop.” 

Thérése was breathing hard, clasping her lover tight; she was taking her revenge, and her fine, supple nostrils gave little nervous 
quivers. 

‘You would not believe,’ she went on, ‘how bad they made me. They made me into a liar and a hypocrite . . . They suffocated me 
with their homely gentleness, and I cannot understand how I still have blood in my veins. I kept my eyes cast down, I had the same 
gloomy, idiotic expression as them, I led their dead life. When you saw me, I looked like an animal, didn’t I? Solemn, crushed, driven 
quite stupid. I lost all hope, I dreamed of throwing myself in the Seine one day . . . Yet, before that depression, I had such nights of 
rage! There, in Vernon, in my cold bedroom, I bit my pillow to stifle my screams, slapped myself, kept calling myself a coward. My 
blood was scalding me and I would have ripped my body to shreds. Twice I wanted to run away, to keep straight on and into the sun; I 


wasn’t brave enough, they had turned me into a docile brute with their tame kindliness and their sickening fondness. So I lied, I lied 
all the time. I stayed there all gentle, all silent, dreaming of hitting and biting.’ 

The young woman stopped, wiping her wet lips on Laurent’s neck. After a moment’s silence she added: 

‘I no longer know why I agreed to marry Camille. I never protested, from a kind of scornful indifference. That child made me feel 
sorry for him. When I played with him, I felt my fingers sink into his limbs as into clay. I took him, because my aunt offered him to 
me and I reckoned on never putting myself out for him . . . And in my husband I found again the poorly little lad whom I had already 
slept with at six years old. He was just as frail, just as complaining, and he still had that insipid smell of the sick child that so repelled 
me long ago. I am telling you all this, so that you shouldn’t be jealous. A sort of disgust rose in my throat; I remembered the drugs I 
had drunk, and I shifted away from him, and my nights were terrible... But you, you...’ 

And Thérése sat up, leaned backwards, fingers held in Laurent’s thick hands, looking at his broad shoulders, his huge neck .. . 

‘It’s you I love, and I loved you the day Camille pushed you into the shop . . . You might well not respect me, because I gave myself 
completely, in one go . . . True, I have no idea how it happened. I’m proud, I was swept away. I would have liked to hit you, that first 
day, when you kissed me and threw me to the floor in this bedroom. How I loved you, I don’t know; I hated you rather. The very sight 
of you annoyed me, pained me; when you were there, my nerves would stretch fit to snap, my head emptied out, I saw red. Oh, how I 
suffered! And I courted this suffering, waiting for you to come, then going round and round your chair so as to walk in your breath, 
trailing my clothes against yours. I felt as if your blood was puffing out hot flushes whenever I went past, and that this kind of glowing 
cloud with which you shrouded yourself drew me in and held me close to you, despite my silent protests ... You remember when you 
were painting here: an irresistible force drew me to your side, I would suck in your air with a ferocious delight. I knew that I seemed 
to be trying to win your kisses and was ashamed of my enslavement, I felt that I might collapse if you touched me. But I gave in to 
my cowardice, shivering with cold while waiting for the moment you’d be happy to take me in your arms . . .” 

Then Thérése fell silent, thrilling with pride and revenge. She pressed an intoxicated Laurent against her bosom, and, in the bare 
and icy bedroom, burning, appallingly brutal scenes of passion were performed. Each new assignation brought with it yet more ardent 
fits. 

The young woman seemed to take pleasure in being bold and shameless. She had no hesitation, no fear whatsoever. She threw 
herself into adultery with a sort of vigorous sincerity, defying danger and doing so with a sort of vanity in her defiance. When her 
lover was about to arrive, the only precaution she took was to let her aunt know that she was going upstairs to rest; and, when he was 
there, she would walk, talk, act openly, with never a thought about not making a noise. At times, early on, Laurent took fright. 

‘Good God!’ he would whisper to Thérése. ‘Don’t make such a row. Madame Raquin will come up.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ she would reply with a laugh, ‘you’re always terrified . . . She is stuck fast behind her counter; what would you have her 
come and do here? She would be too afraid in case someone robs her . . . And then let her come up, after all, if she wants to. You can 
hide. I scorn her. And I love you.’ 

Laurent was hardly reassured by these words. Passion had not yet lulled his sly peasant caution to sleep. Soon, however, sheer habit 
caused him to accept, without so very much terror, the audacity of these meetings, held as they were in Camille’s bedroom, in broad 
daylight, a stone’s throw from the old haberdasher. His mistress told him repeatedly that danger spares those who meet it head on, 
and she was right. The lovers could never have found a safer place than this room where nobody would come looking for them. There 
they could satisfy their love with remarkable peace of mind. 

Yet one day Madame Raquin came up, fearing her niece was ill. The young woman had been three hours upstairs. She carried her 
effrontery to the point of not locking the door between the bedroom and the dining room. 

When Laurent heard the heavy steps of the old haberdasher, mounting the wooden staircase, he grew flustered, searching feverishly 
for his waistcoat, his hat. Thérése began to laugh at the peculiar face he was making. She grabbed his arm, made him bend down at 
the foot of the bed in a corner, and calmly whispered to him: 

‘Stay there . . . don’t move.’ 

She slung over him the men’s clothes left lying about, and over the whole lot spread a white petticoat that she had taken off. She 
did all this with precise, agile gestures, losing none of her composure. Then she got into bed, dishevelled, half-naked, still pink with 
exertion and trembling. 

Madame Raquin quietly opened the door and approached the bed, muffling the sound of her footsteps. The young woman 
pretended to sleep. Laurent sweated under the white petticoat. 

‘Thérése,’ asked the haberdasher anxiously, ‘are you ill, my child?’ 

Thérése opened her eyes, yawned, turned over and replied in a plaintive voice that she had an atrocious migraine. She begged her 
aunt to let her sleep. The old lady went out as she had come, without making a sound. 

The two lovers, laughing silently, kissed with an impassioned violence. 

‘Now you can see,’ said a triumphant Thérése, ‘how there’s nothing to fear here . .. These people are all blind: they do not love.’ 

On another occasion, the young woman had a strange notion. Sometimes she seemed quite mad, out of her mind, even. 

The tabby cat, Francois, was sitting up, right in the middle of the room. Solemn, motionless, he stared at the two lovers with his 
round eyes. He seemed to be studying them carefully, without blinking, lost in a sort of diabolical ecstasy. 

‘Do look at Frangois,’ Thérése said to Laurent. ‘It’s as though he’s realised and will recount it all to Camille this evening. Now, that 
would be funny, if he started talking in the shop one day; he knows some pretty strange tales where we are concerned . . .” 

This idea that Francois might talk amused the young woman in an odd way. Laurent looked at the cat’s big green eyes, and felt a 
shiver run over his flesh. 

‘Here is how he will do it,’ Thérése continued. ‘He will get to his feet and, indicating me with one paw and you with the other, he’ll 
cry out: “Monsieur and Madame kiss each other very hard in the bedroom; they are not suspicious of me, but as their criminal love- 
making disgusts me, I beg you to have both of them put in prison; they won’t be troubling my siesta any longer.” 

Thérése joked like a child, she mimed the cat, she stretched her hands out as if they were claws, she rippled her shoulders in a 
feline way. Francois, keeping as still as stone, kept on staring at them; only his eyes looked alive; and at the corners of his mouth 
there were two deep folds that made this stuffed animal head look ready to burst into laughter. 

Laurent felt cold to the bone. He found Thérése’s joke ridiculous. He stood up and put the cat outside. In fact, he was frightened. 
His mistress did not possess him completely yet; deep down inside him there remained a little of the unease that the young woman’s 
first kisses had made him feel. 
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IN THE SHOP Of an evening, Laurent was perfectly happy. Usually, he would return from the office with Camille. Madame Raquin had 
taken a motherly liking to him; she knew he was short of cash, eating badly, sleeping in an attic room, and had said to him once and 
for all that there would always be a place laid for him at their table. She loved the boy with that prattling tenderness old ladies feel for 
people who come from their own part of the world, bringing with them memories of the past. 

The young man made good use of her hospitality. Before coming back, on leaving the office, he would take a little stroll with 
Camille along the quay; these private moments together suited them both; they felt less bored, chatting as they sauntered along. Then 
they would decide to go and eat their supper at Madame Raquin’s. Laurent would open the shop door with authority; he would 
straddle the chairs, smoking and spitting, as if he were at home. 

The presence of Thérése did not embarrass him one jot. He treated the young woman with a natural, friendly ease; he joked, paid 
her banal compliments, without a single change in her expression. Camille would laugh, and, as his wife made no reply to his friend 
except in monosyllables, he firmly believed that they mutually detested one another. One day he even reproached Thérése for what he 
termed her coldness towards Laurent. 

Laurent had foreseen correctly: he had become the woman’s lover, the husband’s friend, the mother’s spoilt child. Never had he 
experienced such a fulfilment of his appetites. He let himself sink deep into the infinite pleasures proffered by the Raquin family. And 
his position in this family appeared completely natural to him. With Camille he would use the informal tu without anger or remorse. 
So certain was he of his discretion, his composure, he never even watched his gestures or his words; the selfishness with which he 
savoured his delights preserved him from any mistakes. In the shop his mistress became a woman like any other, who must not be 
kissed and who did not exist as far as he was concerned. If he avoided kissing her in front of everyone, it was because he feared he 
might not be able to step back. Only this fear stopped him. Otherwise, he would not have cared less about hurting Camille or his 
mother. He had no awareness whatsoever of where the discovery of this liaison might lead. He simply believed he was acting, as 
anyone would have acted in his position, as a poor, ravenous fellow. Hence his blessed peace of mind, his cautious daring, his attitude 
of jeering indifference. 

Thérése, more nervous and tremulous, was forced to play a role. She played it to perfection, thanks to the studied hypocrisy given 
her by her upbringing. For almost fifteen years, she had lied, stifling her frenzies, through an implacable will appearing always glum 
and half-asleep. It cost her little to set over her flesh this death-mask that froze her features. When Laurent came in, he found her 
solemn, surly, her nose longer, her lips thinner. She was ugly, crabbed, unapproachable. Moreover, she was careful not to overdo her 
performance, playing her former character without attracting attention by being even more brusque. For her part, she found a sensual, 
sour pleasure in fooling Camille and Madame Raquin; she was not like Laurent, sinking mindlessly into the deep gratification of her 
desires, unconscious of her duty; she knew she was doing wrong, and would be seized by a fierce craving to get up from the table and 
to kiss Laurent right on the mouth, to show her husband and her aunt that she was not a dumb animal and that she had a lover. 

At moments, a hot joyousness gushed into her head; fine actress though she was, she was unable to prevent herself singing then, 
when her lover was not there and she no longer feared betraying herself. These sudden bursts of gaiety charmed Madame Raquin, 
who would accuse her niece of being over-solemn. The young woman bought pots of flowers and decorated her bedroom windowsill; 
she then had new wallpaper hung in the room, and wanted a rug, curtains, rosewood furniture. All these luxuries were for Laurent. 

Nature and circumstance seemed to have matched this man and this woman and to have thrust them together. The two of them — 
the woman, highly strung and hypocritical, the man, sanguine and living a brutish existence — made a powerfully bonded couple. They 
complemented one another, mutually shielding each other. Of an evening over dinner, in the lamp’s pale rays, you could feel the 
strength of their union — seeing the heavy, smiling face of Laurent opposite the mute, impenetrable mask of Thérése. 

These were calm, gentle evenings. Friendly voices rose through the stillness, through the warm, limpid darkness. They sat close 
around the table; after dessert, they chatted about the day’s countless trivial happenings, of yesterday’s memories and tomorrow’s 
hopes. Camille loved Laurent, as much as he was capable of love, self-centred and satisfied as he was, and Laurent seemed to return 
his affection equally; they exchanged phrases of mutual devotion, willing gestures, kind glances. Her face placid, Madame Raquin 
would surround her children with her own peacefulness, sending it into the quiet air they breathed. You would have thought it a 
meeting of old acquaintances who knew each other by heart, and who were lulled by the strength of their friendship. 

Thérése, motionless, tranquil like the others, would watch this bourgeois happiness, this smiling dreariness. Yet there was wild 
laughter deep down inside her; her entire being jeered, while her face stayed coldly rigid. She would tell herself, with a sense of 
sophisticated sensuality, that a few hours earlier she had been in the next room, half-naked and dishevelled, on Laurent’s chest; she 


would recall each detail of that afternoon of mad passion, she would lay them out+ in her memory, comparing that blazing scene with 
the dead scene now before her eyes. Oh, how she was deceiving these good folk, and how happy she was to deceive them in such a 
brazenly triumphant way! And it was just there, a step or two away, behind that thin partition, that she was seeing a man; just there 
that she wallowed in the acid tartness of adultery. And now at this time of day, her lover would become a stranger to her, her 
husband’s comrade, a sort of fool and intruder to whom she must stay quite indifferent. This excruciating comedy, these deceptions in 
her life, this comparison between the scorching kisses of the day and the evening’s counterfeit lack of concern, made the young 
woman’s blood run hot again. 

When Madame Raquin and Camille happened to go downstairs, Thérése would spring up in one bound and glue her lips silently 
and with a brutal force to the lips of her lover, and would stay thus, panting for breath and stifled, until she heard the wooden steps of 
the staircase creak. Then, in one nimble movement, she returned to her seat, recovering her surly expression. Laurent, in a calm voice, 
resumed chatting with Camille from where they had broken off. It was like a lightning-flash of passion, swift and blinding across a 
lifeless sky. 

On Thursdays, the evening was a little more animated. Laurent, who on that particular day would be bored to death, nevertheless 
made it his duty not to miss a single gathering: out of sheer caution he wished to be known and well-regarded by Camille’s friends. 
He had to listen to Grivet’s and old Michaud’s drivel; Michaud always told the same stories of murder and rape; Grivet would talk at 
the same time about his employees, his superiors, the management. The young man took refuge next to Olivier and Suzanne, who 
seemed to him to be less overpoweringly stupid. And he would call hurriedly for a game of dominoes. 


It was on Thursday evening that Thérése would fix the day and time for their meetings. In the commotion of departures, when 
Madame Raquin and Camille were accompanying the guests to the door into the passage, the young woman would approach Laurent, 
whisper to him, squeeze his hand. There were even times when, with everyone’s backs turned, she would kiss him, through a sort of 
exhibitionism. 

This life of tossing about and cooling down lasted for eight months. The lovers were living in a state of utter bliss; Thérése was no 
longer bored, desired nothing else; Laurent, sated, pampered and fattened up even more, dreaded merely that he might see this lovely 
existence come to an end. 
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ONE AFTERNOON, AS laurent was about to leave his office to run along to an expectant Thérése, his superior called him in and gave him 
notice that in the future he would be forbidden to go out. He had abused his leaves of absence; the management were determined, if 
he went out just once, to dismiss him. 

Pinned to his chair, he was in despair until the evening. He had to earn his crust and could not afford to be shown the door. That 
evening, Thérése’s incensed face was torture for him. He had no idea how to explain his failure to keep his word to his mistress. 
While Camille was shutting up shop, he rushed up to the young woman: 

‘We cannot see each other any more,’ he whispered to her. ‘My superior refuses me permission to go out in future.’ 

Camille came back in. Laurent had to withdraw without giving a fuller explanation, leaving Thérése reeling under the blow of this 
brutal disclosure. Exasperated, not wishing to admit that her sensual delights could be disrupted, she spent a sleepless night erecting 
wild schemes for assignations. 

The following Thursday she chatted for no more than a minute with Laurent. Their anxiety was made that much keener by the fact 
that they did not know where to meet each other in order to confer and make arrangements. The young woman planned a new 
assignation with her lover, and he broke his word for a second time. From that moment she had only one idea in her head, which was 
to see him at any price. 

For two weeks Laurent could not come near Thérése. Then he felt how necessary this woman had become to him; the habit of 
sensual pleasure had sharpened his appetite, which was now acutely demanding. He no longer suffered any unease in his mistress’s 
embrace, he sought her embraces with the stubbornness of a famished animal. A kindred passion had brewed in his muscles; now that 
his lover had been removed from him, this passion exploded with a blind violence; he loved to the point of madness. Everything 
seemed unconscious in that flourishing, animal nature; he obeyed his instincts, he let himself be driven by what his body yearned for. 
He would have burst out laughing, a year ago, if he had been told that he would be the slave of a woman, to the extent of forfeiting 
his peace of mind. Desire’s secret work had taken effect inside him, without him knowing it, and had eventually cast him, bound hand 
and foot, into the wildcat caresses of Thérése. By now he dreaded throwing caution to the winds, never daring to come at night to the 
Passage du Pont-Neuf, fearing he might commit some folly. He was no longer himself; his mistress, with her she-cat suppleness, her 
nervous pliancy, had insinuated herself little by little into every fibre of his body. He needed this woman as you need food and drink. 

He would definitely have done something silly if he had not received a letter from Thérése, begging him to stay at home the next 
day. His lover promised to come and see him at about eight o’clock in the evening. 

On leaving the office, he got rid of Camille, saying that he was tired and that he was off to bed straightaway. Thérése, after supper, 
also played her part; she mentioned a customer, a woman who had moved house without paying her, and acting the intractable 
creditor, she declared that she wished to go and reclaim her money. The client lived in Batignolles. Madame Raquin and Camille 
judged the journey long, the expedition hazardous; otherwise they were not surprised, and, with complete peace of mind, they let 
Thérése set off. 

The young woman ran to the Port aux Vins, slipping on the greasy cobblestones, bumping into passers-by in her hurry to get there. 
Her face grew sticky with sweat; her hands were burning. She looked like a drunk. She rapidly clambered up the stairs of the lodging 
house. On the sixth floor, out of breath, eyes vacant, she made out Laurent leaning over the banister, waiting for her. 

She entered the attic. Her broad skirts could not keep their shape, the space was so narrow. She tore off her hat with one hand and 
leaned against the bed, feeling unsteady . . . 

The skylight, opened wide, spilled the cool of evening onto the burning bed. The lovers stayed a long time in the wretched garret, 


as if they were at the bottom of a hole. All of a sudden, Thérése heard the Pitié clock! chime ten. She would have liked to be deaf; 
she got up laboriously and surveyed the attic, which she had not yet seen. She hunted for her hat, tied its ribbons, sat down and said, 
her speech slow: 

‘I must leave.’ 

Laurent had come to kneel in front of her. He took her hands. 

‘Goodbye,’ she resumed, without moving. 

‘No, not goodbye,’ he cried out, ‘that’s too uncertain ... What day are you coming back?’ 

She looked him in the face. 

“You want me to be frank?’ she said. ‘Well, I believe ’m never coming back, in fact. I have no excuse, and was unable to invent 
one.” 

‘So, we must say a final farewell to one another.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to!’ 

She uttered these words in an appalled fury. She added in a softer tone, without knowing what she was saying, or leaving her seat: 

Tm going.’ 

Laurent considered. He was thinking of Camille. 

‘I have nothing against him,’ he said at last without mentioning his name; ‘but he really is getting in our way. Can’t you have him 
out of our hair, send him off on a journey somewhere, far off?” 

‘Oh, yes, send him off on a journey!’ returned the young woman, tossing her head. ‘Do you think a man like that would agree to 
travel? There is only one journey no one ever returns from . . . But he will see us all out; they never die, those types who can hardly 
breathe.’ 

There was a silence. Laurent grovelled on his knees, holding tight to his mistress, leaning his head on her breast. 

‘T had a dream,’ he said; ‘I wanted to spend an entire night with you, to go to sleep in your arms and wake up the next morning 
being kissed by you . . . I want to be your husband. Do you understand?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Thérése, shivering. 

And she bent abruptly over Laurent’s face, smothering it with kisses. She scratched her bonnet-strings against the young man’s 
rough beard; she no longer thought about the fact that she was dressed and that she was about to crumple her clothes. She sobbed, 
gasping out the words through her tears. 


‘Stop saying these things,’ she repeated, ‘or I am never going to have the strength to leave you, I shall stay here. Give me courage 
instead; tell me we shall see each other again . . . Isn’t it true that you need me and that one day we will be sure to find a way to live 
together?’ 

‘Then come back, come back tomorrow,’ said Laurent, whose trembling hands were crawling up her waist. 

‘But I cannot come back . . . I told you, I have no excuse.’ 

She was wringing her hands. She went on: 

‘Oh, I’m not frightened of scandal. When I get back home, I shall say to Camille, if you like, that you are my lover, and that I am 
coming back to sleep here. It’s for you that I am fearful; I would not have your life upset by me, I just want to make your days happy.’ 

The cautious instincts of the young man were awakened. 

‘You're right,’ he said, ‘we must not react like children. Ah, if your husband were to die. . .’ 

‘If my husband were to die,’ Thérése slowly repeated. 

‘We would marry one another, fear nothing any longer, enjoy our love-making to the full ... What a good, sweet life!’ 

The young woman had stood up. Her cheeks pale, she gazed at her lover with sombre eyes; her lips quivered and twitched. 

‘Sometimes people die,’ she murmured finally. “But then it’s dangerous for those who survive.’ 

Laurent made no reply. 

‘You see,’ she continued, ‘none of the known ways are any good.’ 

‘You’ve not got my drift,’ he said calmly. ‘I am no fool, I want to love you in peace . . . I was thinking how accidents happen every 
day, that a foot can slip, a tile fall .. . Do you understand? In the last case, only the wind is guilty.’ 

He spoke in a queer voice. He smiled, and added in a wheedling tone: 

‘Come now, set your mind at rest, we will love each other for certain, live a happy life. Since you can’t come here, I'll arrange it all 
. .. If we don’t see each other for a few months, don’t forget me, remember I’m working towards our bliss.’ 

He caught Thérése in his arms as she was opening the door to leave. 

‘You're mine, aren’t you?’ he continued. ‘Swear to give yourself utterly, at all times, whenever I want.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the young woman, ‘I am yours, use me as you will.’ 

They stayed for a moment wild and speechless. Then Thérése abruptly tore herself away, and, without turning her head, left the 
garret and went down the stairs. Laurent listened to the sound of her receding footsteps. 

When he could no longer hear anything, he went back into his wretched garret and lay down. The sheets were warm. He was 
suffocating at the bottom of this narrow hole that Thérése had left brimming with the heat of her passion. He felt he was still 
breathing in something of the young woman; she had spent time there, giving off a subtle emanation, a scent of violets, and now all he 
could clasp in his arms was the intangible ghost of his mistress, still lingering around him; he was feverish with a fresh, unsatiated 
passion. He left the window open. Lying on his back, arms bared, hands spread, searching for coolness, staring at the square of dark 
blue that the window frame cut out of the sky, he mused. 

Up until daylight, a single idea revolved in his head. Before Thérése’s visit, he had never contemplated Camille’s murder; he had 
only spoken of the man’s death when carried away by the situation, exasperated by the thought that he would never see his lover 
again. And so it was that a new corer of his unconscious nature came to reveal itself: in the frenzy of adultery, he had begun to 
dream of killing. 

Now, grown calmer, alone in the middle of the still night, he contemplated murder. The notion of death, uttered in despair between 
two kisses, came back shrill and implacable. Tossed about by insomnia, overstimulated by the sharp scents left behind by Thérése, 
Laurent set up ambushes, calculated the hazards, laid out what he would gain from being a murderer. 

All his self-interest urged him to the crime. He told himself that his father, the Jeufosse peasant-farmer, was not resolved on dying; 
he would have to remain employed perhaps another ten years, eating in tiny restaurants, living in an attic without a woman. This idea 
enraged him. On the contrary, with Camille dead, he would marry Thérése, he would be Madame Raquin’s heir, he would hand in his 
notice and saunter in the sun. Then he enjoyed dreaming about this life of sloth; he saw himself as already idle, eating and sleeping, 
waiting patiently for his father’s death. And when reality raised its head in the middle of his dream, he would hit out against Camille, 
clenching his fists as if to beat him to death. 

Laurent wanted Thérése; he wanted her entirely for himself, always within reach. If he failed to get rid of the husband, the wife 
would slip from his clutches. She had said it: she could not come back. He should just have abducted her, carried her away 
somewhere, but then they would both be dead of hunger. He risked less in killing the husband; he would stir up no scandal, he was 
merely pushing a man aside to take his place. With his brutal peasant logic, he thought this an excellent, natural strata-gem. His native 
caution even counselled him towards this swift expedient. 

He sprawled flat on his bed, sweating, glueing his moist face to the pillow where Thérése’s chignon had trailed. He took the 
material between his chapped lips, he drank in the faint scents of the linen and stayed there, breathless, stifling, watching bars of fire 
pass behind his shut eyelids. He asked himself how he could kill Camille for real. Then, when he had no breath left, he turned over in 
a single movement on to his back again, and, with eyes wide open, letting the cold gusts from the window fall full on his face, he tried 
to seek in the stars, in the window’s bluish square, a counsel of murder, a plan for assassination. 

He found nothing. As he had said to his mistress, he was no child, no fool; he wanted neither dagger nor poison. A cunning crime 
was required, to be executed without risk, a sort of fatal suffocation, without screams, without terror, a straightforward disappearance. 
However much passion had shaken and pushed him on, his entire being urgently called for caution. He was too cowardly, too much 
given to sensual pleasures, to risk his peace of mind. He would kill with the aim of living calm and happy. 

Little by little sleep took hold of him. The cold air had chased away Thérése’s warm and fragrant ghost. Laurent, shattered and 
soothed, allowed himself to be invaded by a kind of sweet, hazy torpor. As he drifted off, he decided that he would wait for the right 
opportunity, and his thoughts, more and more fleeting, lulled him with a gentle murmur, ‘I will kill him, I will kill him.’ Five minutes 
later, he was asleep, breathing with serene regularity. 

Thérése had reached home at eleven o’clock. Her brain on fire, thoughts tense, she arrived at the Passage du Pont-Neuf unaware of 
how she had got there. She thought she was coming down the stairs from Laurent’s, her ears still ringing with the words she had just 
heard. She found Madame Raquin and Camille anxious and attentive; she replied tartly to their questions, saying that she had made a 
pointless journey and had waited an hour on the pavement for an omnibus. 

When she got into bed, she found the sheets cold and damp. Her limbs, still burning, quivered in loathing. It did not take long 
before Camille drifted off, and Thérése gazed for a long time at the deathly-pale face sleeping stupidly on the pillow, its mouth open. 
She turned away from him, longing to plunge her closed fist into that mouth. 
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ALMOST THREE WEEKS went by. Laurent came back to the shop every evening; he looked tired, like an invalid; he had slight bluish 
circles around his eyes, his lips were pale and chapped. Otherwise he was as ponderously calm as ever, looking Camille straight in the 
face, showing him the usual open-hearted affection. Madame Raquin took even greater care of the family friend, having seen him 
drift off in a kind of dull fever. 

Thérése had resumed her mute and surly expression. She was more motionless, more impenetrable, quieter than ever. Laurent 
appeared not to exist for her; she scarcely glanced at him, addressed him with the odd word, treated him with perfect indifference. 
Madame Raquin, whose good nature was hurt by this attitude, would say at times to the young man: “Take no notice of my niece’s 
coldness. I know her; her face may look cold, but her heart is warm with no end of love and devotion.’ 

The two lovers had no more assignations. Since that evening on the Rue Saint-Victor they had not met again on their own. In the 
evenings when they were face to face, apparently at ease and irrelevant to one another, passion, terror and desire stormed beneath the 
unruffled flesh of their faces. And within Thérése there were fits of anger, spasms of cowardice, cruel jeers; within Laurent there were 
dark savageries, agonising uncertainties. They themselves did not dare gaze deep within themselves — down into the depths of this 
turbid fever that filled their brains with a sort of thick, acrid vapour. 

Whenever it was possible, behind a door, without a word, they would crush each other’s hands in a short, fierce grip. They would 
have liked to snatch away strips of each other’s flesh, stuck to their fingers. This squeezing of the hands was all they had to appease 
their desires. They put their entire body into it. They asked nothing more for themselves. They were waiting. 

One Thursday evening, before play began, the Raquin family’s guests had their customary moment of chit-chat. One of the chief 
topics of conversation was old Michaud’s former duties, and they would talk to him about them, asking him questions concerning the 
strange and sinister adventures in which he must have been mixed up. Then Grivet and Camille would listen to the police 
commissioner’s stories with the frightened, gaping expression of little children hearing Bluebeard or Tom Thumb. It both terrified and 
entertained them. 

That day, Michaud, fresh from recounting a horrible murder whose details had made his audience shudder, added with a shake of 
the head: 

‘And we don’t know everything . .. How many crimes remain unsolved! How many murderers escape the justice of the gallows!’ 

‘What!’ said Grivet, amazed. ‘So you believe there are scoundrels walking the street, who have murdered and have not been 
arrested?” 

Olivier began to smile disdainfully. 

‘My dear sir,’ he replied in his brittle voice, ‘if they have not been arrested, it is because we are unaware that they have murdered.’ 

This reasoning did not appear to convince Grivet. Camille came to his help. 

‘I, for one, am of Monsieur Grivet’s opinion,’ he said, with idiotic self-importance. ‘I need to believe that the police are doing a 
good job and that I will never bump into a murderer on the pavement.’ 

Olivier took these words as a personal attack. 

‘The police certainly do a good job,’ he exclaimed with irritation. ‘And yet we cannot achieve the impossible. There are 
unprincipled villains who have learnt crime at the school of the devil; they would escape from God himself . . . Is that not so, dear 
sir?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ old Michaud insisted. “Likewise, when I was at Vernon — you perhaps remember this, Madame Raquin — a wagoner was 
murdered on the highway. The body was discovered chopped into pieces at the bottom of a ditch. We never managed to lay a finger 
on the guilty party . . . Perhaps he is alive today, perhaps he is our neighbour, and Monsieur Grivet may well meet him on his way 
home.’ 

Grivet turned white as a sheet. He dared not turn his head: he believed the wagoner’s murderer was right behind him. He was 
delighted to be frightened, moreover. 

‘Well, ah, no,’ he stammered, not quite knowing what he was saying, ‘no, I don’t want to believe that . . . I know a story as well: 
there was once a servant girl who was put into prison for stealing a silver fork from her employers. Two months later, when they were 
felling a tree, they found the fork in a magpie’s nest. The thief was a magpie. They released the servant . . . So you can clearly see that 
the guilty are always punished.’ 

Grivet was triumphant. Olivier sneered. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘they put the magpie in prison.’ 

‘That is not what Monsieur Grivet wanted to say . . .. Camille resumed, furious at seeing his superior ridiculed. ‘Mother, give us the 
dominoes.’ 

While Madame Raquin went to fetch the box, the young man continued, addressing Michaud: 

‘So, you admit the police are powerless, that there are murderers strolling about in the sunshine?’ 

‘Yes, unfortunately,’ replied the commissioner. 

‘It’s immoral,’ Grivet concluded. 

During this conversation, Thérése and Laurent had remained silent. They had not even smiled at Grivet’s silliness. Leaning their 
elbows on the table, their faces slightly pale, eyes vacant, they listened. For one moment their glances met, black and burning. And 
tiny drops of sweat beaded at the roots of Thérése’s hair, and a cold draught sent imperceptible shivers across Laurent’s skin. 
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NOW AND AGAIN, on sundays, when the weather was good, Camille would urge Thérése to go out with him for a little stroll along the 
Champs-Elysées. The young woman would have preferred to stay in the shop’s dank gloom; she grew tired and bored on her 
husband’s arm as he dragged her along the pavement, pausing in front of shops with imbecilic amazement, reflections and silent 
pauses. But Camille stood his ground; he loved to show off his wife; when he met one of his colleagues, especially one of his 
superiors, he was genuinely proud to exchange a greeting with him in Madame’s company. Moreover, he walked for the sake of 
walking, almost without talking, stiff and crooked in his Sunday suit as he shuffled along, besotted and vain. It hurt Thérése to be seen 
with such a man on her arm. 

On these days out, Madame Raquin accompanied her children up to the end of the passage. She gave them a hug as if they were 
setting out on a journey, along with endless advice and pressing entreaties. 

‘Above all,’ she would tell them, ‘watch out for accidents . . . There are so many carriages in Paris! You promise me not to go into 
the crowd...’ 

She would let them move off at last, her gaze following them for a long time. Then she went back into the shop. Her legs were 
becoming heavy and prevented her from taking any long walks. 


At other times, if more rarely, the married couple left Paris: they went to Saint-Ouen or to Asniéres,* and ate fried fish in one of 
the riverside restaurants. This would be a day of grand frolics, talked about a month in advance. Thérése accepted these jaunts more 
readily, almost joyfully: they kept her out in the open air until ten or eleven o’clock in the evening. Saint-Ouen, with its green islets, 
reminded her of Vernon; there she could feel all the wild affection that she had had for the Seine as a young girl reawaken. She would 
sit down on the gravel beach, dip her hands in the river, feel alive in the sun’s heat eased by cool breezes from the shadows. While she 
tore and stained her dress on the pebbles and the thick grass, Camille would spread his handkerchief out neatly and squat down next 
to her with the utmost care. Latterly the young couple would almost always bring Laurent along: he enlivened the outing with his 
laughter and his peasant vigour. 

One Sunday, Camille, Thérése and Laurent left for Saint-Ouen at around eleven o’clock, after breakfast. The outing had been 
planned for a long time, and was to be the last of the season. Autumn was near, cold breezes were starting to bring a shiver to the 
evening air. 

That morning the sky retained all its blue calm. It was hot in the sun and the shadows were warm. They decided that they must take 
advantage of the last rays. 

The three walkers took a hackney carriage, accompanied by the old haberdasher’s complaints and anxious effusions. They crossed 
Paris and left the cab at the fortifications; they then made their way to Saint-Ouen by the carriageway. It was midday. The road, 
covered in dust, generously lit by the sun, had the dazzling whiteness of snow. The heavy, acrid air was burning. Thérése, on 
Camille’s arm, walked with short, quick steps, hiding under her parasol, while her husband fanned his face with an immense 
handkerchief. Behind them came Laurent, his neck bitten by the sun’s rays without, it seemed, him being aware of it; he whistled, 
kicked stones and at moments watched his mistress’s swaying hips with wild eyes. 

When they arrived at Saint-Ouen, they hastened to find a tuft of trees, a sward of green grass spread in the shade. They crossed 
over to an island and plunged into a copse. The fallen leaves made a reddish layer on the ground that crackled underfoot with dry 
rustlings. The tree trunks stood erect and innumerable, like clusters of small Gothic columns; the branches came right down to the 
walkers’ brows, their sole horizon thus being the coppery vault of the dying leaves and the white and black shafts of aspen and oak. 
They were in the wilderness, in a gloomy hollow — a narrow, cool, silent clearing. All around them they heard the Seine murmuring. 

Camille had chosen a dry spot and sat down, lifting up the tails of his frock coat. Thérése, with a great rustle of rumpled skirts, had 
just hurled herself on to the leaves; she half vanished amid the folds of her dress that rose around her, revealing one of her legs right 
up to the knee. Laurent, lying flat on his belly, chin on the ground, listened to his friend railing against the government, declaring that 
they should convert all the Seine’s islets into English gardens, with benches, gravel walks, pruned trees, like in the Tuileries. 

They stayed almost three hours in the clearing, waiting for the sun’s heat to ease so that they might stroll about the countryside 
before dinner. Camille talked shop, recounting inane tales of the office; then, tired out, he sank backwards and dropped off; he had 
settled his hat over his eyes. For a long time Thérése, eyelids shut, had been pretending to doze. 

Then Laurent slipped softly towards the young woman; he moved his lips nearer and kissed her boot, her ankle. The leather and 
the white stocking scorched his mouth as he kissed them. The earth’s pungent smells and Thérése’s faint fragrance mingled together 
and pierced him, firing his blood and fraying his nerves. For a month he had been living in a celibate state brimming with anger. The 
walk in the sun, on the Saint-Ouen carriageway, had kindled a fire inside him. Now here he was, in the depths of an unknown 
hideaway, in the middle of a great sensual feast of shade and silence, and he could not crush against his chest the woman who 
belonged to him. The husband was perhaps about to wake up, would see him and thwart his cautious calculations. This man was 
forever an obstacle. And the lover, lying flat on the ground, hiding behind the skirts, trembling and inflamed, planted silent kisses on 
the boot and on the white stocking. Thérése, corpse-like, moved not a muscle. Laurent believed she was asleep. 

He got up, his back aching, and leaned against a tree. Then he saw the young woman staring up with glittering, wide-open eyes. 
Her face, settled between her raised arms, had a dead pallor, a cold stiffness. Thérése was thinking. Her fixed eyes seemed to be a 
dark abyss in which nothing could be seen but night. She did not stir, she did not turn her stare towards Laurent, standing behind her. 

Her lover gazed at her, almost appalled to see her so motionless and mute beneath his caresses. This white, lifeless head, drowning 
in the folds of her petticoats, gave him a sense of dread full of burning desires. He would have liked to stoop down and close those 
wide-open eyes with a kiss. But, practically inside the petticoats, Camille was also sleeping. The poor creature, his misshapen body all 
skin and bone, was snoring gently; under the hat, which half-covered the face, you could see his open mouth, twisted in sleep, 
grinning idiotically; little reddish hairs, sparsely scattered over his scrawny chin, tainted his deathly-pale flesh, and, as he had his head 
thrown back, you could see his thin, shrivelled neck, in the middle of which his Adam’s apple, jutting out and brick red, rose with 
each snore. Camille, spreadeagled in this way, was aggravating and vile. 

Laurent, as he watched him, abruptly lifted his heel. With one thrust he would crush his face. 

Thérése stifled a cry. She grew pale and closed her eyes. She turned her head as if to avoid being splashed by the blood. 


And for several seconds Laurent stayed, heel in the air, above Camille’s sleeping face. Then slowly he lowered his leg back down, 
and withdrew a few steps. That would be an idiotic murder, he had told himself. That pulverised head would have had all the police 
on his back. He wanted to get rid of Camille solely to marry Thérése; he intended to live in the sunshine, after the crime, like the 
murderer of the wagoner, whose story old Michaud had recounted. 

He went down to the water’s edge, dazedly watching the river as it flowed past. Then he was abruptly back in the copse; he had 
resolved on a plan at last, had hit upon an easy murder with no danger to himself. 

So he woke the sleeper by tickling his nose with a straw. Camille sneezed, got up, found the jest excellent. He loved Laurent for his 
pranks that would make him laugh. Then he shook his wife, who was keeping her eyes closed; when Thérése had dressed and shaken 
out her skirts, which were rumpled and covered in dry leaves, the three walkers abandoned the clearing, breaking the twigs in front of 
them. 

They left the island and went off along the roads, on footpaths full of groups in their Sunday best. Between the hedges ran girls in 
bright dresses; a rowing crew passed, singing; lines of respectable couples, of old people, of clerks with their wives, walked slowly 
beside the ditches. Each path looked like a crowded, noisy street. Only the sun kept its broad calm; it sank towards the horizon and 
cast immense sheets of wan brightness on the reddened trees and white roads. A penetrating chill began to fall from the shimmering 
sky. 

Camille no longer offered Thérése his arm; he was chatting with Laurent, laughing at the jests and feats of strength of his friend, 
who kept leaping ditches and lifting heavy stones. The young woman, on the other side of the road, was pressing on, head bent, 
stooping at times to pull up a blade of grass. When she had fallen behind, she would stop and gaze at her lover and at her husband 
from afar. 

‘Hey, aren’t you hungry?’ Camille ended up shouting at her. 

‘Yes,’ she replied. 

“Well then, let’s be off!’ 

Thérése was not hungry; she was just tired and worried. She was unaware of Laurent’s schemes, her legs shook under her from 
anxiety. 

The three walkers returned to the riverbank and looked for a restaurant. They sat down at a table on a sort of boarded terrace in a 
cook-shop stinking of grease and wine.2 The establishment was bursting with shouts and songs and the clatter of dishes; in each 
booth, in each parlour, there were parties talking loudly, and the thin partitions lent a vibrant resonance to all this uproar. The waiters 
made the staircase shake as they climbed it. 

On the top terrace the breezes from the river chased away the smells of burnt fat. Thérése, leaning on the balustrade, looked down 
at the wharf. To the right and the left stretched two rows of open-air cafés and fairground stalls; beneath the arbours, between the 
scarce yellow leaves, you could see the whiteness of tablecloths, the black splashes of men’s coats, the vivid skirts of women; the 
people came and went, bareheaded, running and shouting; and the mournful songs of the barrel organs mingled with the piercing 
noise of the crowd. A smell of fried fish and dust hung in the still air. 

Below Thérése, street-girls from the Latin quarter were twirling round on a sward of worn grass, singing a children’s ring-dance. 
With hats tumbled on to their shoulders, their hair untied, they held one another’s hands, playing like little girls. They had 
rediscovered their young, reedy voices, and their pale faces, battered by brutal fondling, took on the gentle colour of a virgin’s blush. 
Their wide unchaste eyes softened with tears. Students, smoking white-clay pipes, watched them twirl round and hurled smutty jokes 
at them. 

And beyond, on the Seine, on to the hillsides, the calm of evening fell, a bluish and hazy air that drowned the trees in a translucent 
vapour. 

‘Right,’ Laurent shouted, bending over the stair-rail, ‘waiter, what about our supper?” 

Then, as if thinking better of it — 

‘I say, Camille,’ he added, ‘how about we go for a row on the river before sitting down to eat . . .? They'll have time to roast our 
chicken. We’re going to get bored, waiting for an hour.’ 

‘As you like,’ Camille replied nonchalantly. ‘But Thérése is hungry.’ 

‘No, no, I can wait,’ the young woman hastened to say, Laurent staring fixedly at her. 

All three went downstairs again. On their way past the bar, they reserved a table and decided on a menu, saying they would be back 
in an hour. As the tavern-keeper hired out boats, they asked him to come and untie one. Laurent chose a slender little dinghy, whose 
flimsiness appalled Camille. 

‘The devil,’ he said, ‘we’d better not wobble about in that. We’d get a thorough ducking.’ 

The truth was that the clerk had a horrible fear of water. At Vernon, his sickly state did not allow him, when he was a child, to go 
and paddle in the Seine; while his school chums raced to throw themselves into the middle of the river, he was lying between two 
warm blankets. Laurent had become a fearless swimmer, an untiring rower; Camille had never lost this dread that women and 
children have of deep water. He tested the bow of the boat with his foot as if to make sure of its solidity. 

‘Come on, get in then,’ Laurent cried with a laugh. “You're always ashake.’ 

Camille stepped over the side and tottered towards the stern to sit down. When he felt the planks under him, he made himself 
comfortable, joking in a bid to show some courage. 

Thérése had stayed on the bank, solemn and still, beside her lover who was holding the mooring-rope. He bent down, and quickly 
in a low voice: 

‘Take care,’ he murmured, ‘I’m going to throw him in the water. Do what I tell you, I’ll answer for everything.’ 

The young woman turned horribly pale. She remained as if rooted to the ground. She stiffened, her eyes wide. 

‘So, get into the boat,’ Laurent murmured again. 

She did not move. A terrible struggle was going on inside her. She braced her will with all her might, scared of bursting into sobs 
and falling to the ground. 

‘Ah-ha!’ shrieked Camille, ‘just look at Thérése, Laurent . . . She’s the one who’s scared! She will get in, she won’t get in...’ 

He had stretched himself out on the bench in the stern, his elbows against the sides of the boat, and, showing off, he lolloped from 
side to side. Thérése gave him a strange glance; the sneering of this wretched man acted like the stroke of a whip that lashed her and 
drove her on. Abruptly, she jumped into the dinghy. She stayed in the prow. Laurent took the oars. The boat left the bank, slowly 
bending its course towards the islands. 

Twilight was falling. Great shadows drooped from the trees, and the water on each edge was black. In the middle of the river lay 
broad trails of pale silver. The dinghy would soon be in the middle of the Seine. There, all the quayside noises softened; the songs and 


the screams reached them, vague and melancholy, with a sad listlessness. You could no longer smell the odour of fried fish and dust. 
An evening freshness lingered. It was cold. 

Laurent stopped rowing and let the boat drift with the current. 

Opposite loomed the great reddish mass of the islands. The two banks, a gloomy, grey-stained brown, were like two broad strips 
heading off to meet at the horizon. Water and sky seemed cut from the same whitish cloth. Nothing is more woefully calm than an 
autumn twilight. The light’s rays grow dim in the shivering air, the ageing trees cast off their leaves. The countryside, burnt by the 
fiery rays of summer, senses death approach on the first chill winds. And there are plaintive gusts of despair high in the heavens. 
Night sinks from above, carrying shrouds in its shade. 

The boating party fell silent. Seated in the bottom of the boat drifting with the current, they watched the last gleams fade from the 
high branches. They were nearing the islands. The great reddish blocks were growing dark; the whole landscape became simpler in 
the twilight; the Seine, the sky, the islands, the small hills were no more than brown and grey stains being washed away in the midst 
of a milky fog. 

Camille, who had ended up lying flat on his stomach, head over the water, dipped his hands in the river. 

‘Hell’s teeth, isn’t it cold!’ he cried out. ‘Better not to dive head first into that soup.’ 

Laurent made no answer. He had been anxiously watching the two banks for a moment; he drew his bulky hands forward on his 
knees, tightening his lips. Stiff, motionless, head turned a little, Thérése waited. 

The boat was about to penetrate a small backwater, dark and narrow, disappearing between two islands. You could hear, behind 
one of the islands, the muted singing of a rowing crew who must have been coming up the Seine. Away off, up-river, the waters were 
free. 

Then Laurent rose and took Camille in his arms. The clerk burst out laughing. 

‘Ah, no, you're tickling me,’ he said, ‘none of that sort of joke now . .. Come on, stop it: you'll make me fall.’ 

Laurent squeezed tighter, shook him. Camille turned round and saw his friend’s terrifying face, utterly convulsed. He failed to 
understand; a vague dread gripped him. He wanted to scream and felt a rough hand squeeze his throat. With the instinct of an animal 
defending itself, he drew himself up on to his knees, clinging to the sides of the boat. He struggled like that for several seconds. 

‘Thérése! Thérése!’ he called out in a stifled, wheezy voice. 

The young woman watched, holding on to the bench with both hands as the dinghy creaked and bobbed on the river. She was 
unable to close her eyes; a terrifying contraction kept them wide open, fixed on the hideous spectacle of the struggle. She was rigid, 
speechless. 

‘Thérése! Thérése!’ the poor wretch called out again, moaning. 

At this last appeal, Thérése burst into sobs. Her nerves gave way. The drama she was dreading threw her shuddering from head to 
toe into the bottom of the boat. She stayed there doubled over, fainted away, lifeless. 

Laurent was still shaking Camille, squeezing him with a hand around the throat. He eventually managed to tear him away from the 
sides of the boat with the aid of his other hand. He held him aloft, like a child, at the full stretch of his powerful arms. As he bent his 
head, exposing his neck, his victim, crazed by rage and terror, twisted round, bared his fangs and imbedded them into that neck. And 
when the murderer, restraining a roar of pain, suddenly hurled the clerk into the river, the latter’s teeth fetched away a morsel of 
flesh. 

Camille fell, shrieking. He came up to the surface again two or three times, with screams that grew increasingly muffled. 

Laurent did not lose a second. He raised the collar of his jacket to hide his wound. Then he caught the unconscious Thérése in his 
arms, capsized the dinghy with a kick and, holding his mistress, let himself fall into the Seine. He held her above the water, calling 
for help in a pitiful voice. 

The rowers, whose singing he had heard coming from behind the tip of the island, arrived with great sweeps of their oars. They 
understood that a mishap had just occurred: they rescued Thérése, laying her down on a bench, and then Laurent, who set about 
wailing in despair over his friend’s death. He threw himself into the water, he searched for Camille in the places he could not possibly 
have been, he came back weeping, twisting his arms, tearing his hair. The rowers attempted to calm and console him. 

‘It’s my fault, he cried, ‘I should never have let that poor boy dance and move about as he did . . . At one moment, we all three 
happened to be on the same side of the dinghy, and we capsized . . . As he fell in, he cried out to me to save his wife . . .’ 


There were, among the rowers, as always, two or three young men who claimed to have witnessed the accident. 

‘We definitely saw you . . .” they said. ‘And also, dash it, a dinghy, it’s about as solid as a wooden bed . . . Ah, the poor little woman, 
she’ll have a pretty awakening!’ 

They took up their oars again, towed the dinghy and conveyed Thérése and Laurent to the restaurant, where dinner was ready. All 
Saint-Ouen knew about the accident in a few minutes. The rowers recounted it as eyewitnesses. A sympathetic, excited crowd was 
standing in front of the tap-house. 

The tap-house keeper and his wife were good folk who placed their wardrobe at the service of the shipwrecked. When Thérése 
emerged from her swoon, she had an attack of nerves, bursting into heart-rending sobs; they had to put her to bed. Nature was taking 
a hand in the sinister farce that had just been enacted. 

When the young woman was calmer, Laurent entrusted her to the care of the restaurant owners. He wanted to return to Paris on 
his own, to acquaint Madame Raquin with the dreadful news as gently as possible. The truth was that he feared Thérése’s intense 
nervous excitement. He preferred to give her time to reflect and to learn her part. 

Camille’s dinner was eaten by the rowers. 
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IN A DARK corner of the stage-coach bringing him back to Paris, Laurent finished hatching his plan. He was almost certain of escaping 


with impunity. He was brimming with a heavy and anxious joy, the joy of the perfect crime. Arriving at the Clichy gate,* he took a 
hackney carriage to old Michaud’s house on the Rue de Seine. It was nine o’clock in the evening. 

He found the former police commissioner at dinner, along with Olivier and Suzanne. He came there looking for a cover, in case he 
was suspected, and to avoid having to break the dreadful news to Madame Raquin himself. This step was strangely repugnant to him; 
he anticipated such despair that he was afraid he might not play his part with sufficient tears; and then the mother’s sorrow was 
burdensome to him, although, deep down, he did not particularly care. 

When Michaud saw him come in dressed in coarse clothes too tight for him, he gave him a quizzical look. Laurent recounted the 
accident, in a broken-hearted voice, as if sorrow and exhaustion had completely taken the wind out of him. 

T’ve come to fetch you,’ he said at the end. ‘I don’t know what to do with two wretched women so cruelly hit . . . I have not dared 
go on my own to the mother’s place. Come with me, I beg you.’ 

While he talked, Olivier stared at him, with a straight gaze that appalled him. The murderer had thrown himself, headlong, in 
amongst these police types, in a bold move that ought to have been his salvation. But he could not stop shaking as he felt their eyes 
scrutinising him; he saw distrust where there was only astonishment and pity. Suzanne, feebler and paler than ever, was ready to 
swoon. Olivier, dismayed by the idea of death, though his heart remained perfectly cold, grimaced in painful surprise as he examined 
Laurent’s face out of habit, without in the least suspecting the sinister truth. As for old Michaud, he uttered cries of dismay, of 
commiseration, of astonishment; he wriggled in his chair, he clasped his hands, he raised his eyes to heaven. 

‘Oh, dear God,’ he said in a broken voice, ‘oh, dear God, a dreadful affair! One leaves one’s house, and one dies, just like that, all 
of a sudden. It’s horrible . .. And Madame Raquin, the poor mother, what are we going to say to her? You have certainly done the 
right thing, coming to fetch us. We'll go with you...’ 

He got up, turned, stamped around the room retrieving his walking stick and his hat, and, as he hurried about, got Laurent to 
repeat the details of the catastrophe, exclaiming anew at each sentence. 

All four went down. At the entrance to the Passage du Pont-Neuf, Michaud held Laurent back. 

‘No need to come,’ he said to him; ‘your presence would be a sort of brutal admission that must be avoided . . . The unhappy 
mother would suspect a mishap and force us to tell her the truth earlier than we should. Wait for us here.’ 

This arrangement relieved the murderer, who shivered at the thought of entering the shop in the passage. He grew calmer inside, 
and began to pace up and down the pavement, coming and going in complete peace. At moments, he forgot the reality of what had 
happened, looked at the shops, whistled through his teeth, turned round to look at the women who jostled him. He remained thus a 
full half-hour in the street, recovering more and more of his sang-froid. 

He had not eaten since the morning; he felt hungry, went into a pastry shop and stuffed himself with cakes. 

In the shop in the passageway a heart-rending scene was taking place. Despite the precautions, despite old Michaud’s soothing, 
friendly phrases, there came a moment when Madame Raquin understood that a mishap had befallen her son. From that moment on, 
carried away by despair, she insisted upon the truth, in a wildness of tears and shrieks which made her old friend relent. And, when 
she knew the truth, her sorrow was tragic. She was seized by stifled sobs, jolts that flung her backwards, a mad fit of terror and 
anguish; she stayed there hardly able to breathe, now and again letting out a shrill scream through the deep murmuring of her grief. 
She would have crawled on the floor, if Suzanne had not caught her around the waist, weeping on her knees, raising her own pale face 
towards hers. Olivier and his father stayed standing, unnerved and speechless, turning away their heads, disagreeably affected by this 
spectacle that pained them, selfish as they were. 

And the poor mother saw her son rolling in the murky waters of the Seine, the body stiffened and horribly swollen; at the same 
time, she saw him as a tiny little thing in his cradle, when she kept on waving death away as it stooped over him. She had brought him 
into the world at least ten times, she loved him for the sake of all the love that she had shown him for over thirty years. And now he 
has died far away from her, all of a sudden, in cold and dirty water, like a dog. She then remembered the blankets in whose warmth 
she would enfold him. So much care, so mild a childhood, so much coaxing and tender emotion, all that just to see him miserably 
drowned one day! With these thoughts, Madame Raquin felt her throat tighten; she hoped she would die, strangled by despair. 

Old Michaud made haste to leave. He left Suzanne with the haberdasher, and went back with Olivier to fetch Laurent and repair 
with all possible speed to Saint-Ouen. 

They scarcely exchanged more than a few words along the way. Each was sunk in a corner of the hackney carriage that tossed them 
about on the cobbles. They stayed still and silent in the depths of the shadows that filled the cab. And the swift beam of a gas burner 
would momentarily cast a brilliant gleam over their faces. The sinister event, throwing them together, also wove around them a kind 
of dismal despondency. 

When they at last reached the riverside restaurant, they found Thérése in bed, hands and head burning. The eating-house keeper 
whispered to them that the young lady had a high fever. The truth was that Thérése, feeling feeble and cowardly, fearing she might 
confess the murder in a wild fit, had decided to be ill. She maintained a fierce silence, kept lips and eyelids tight shut, not wishing to 
see anyone and terrified to speak. The sheet drawn up to her chin, face half in the pillow, she made herself all small, listening 
anxiously to what was being said around her. And, in the centre of the reddish gleam let through by her closed eyelids, she kept seeing 
Camille and Laurent struggling on the edge of the dinghy, she perceived her husband, ghastly-pale, horrible, enlarged, standing very 
erect above a brackish stretch of water. This unrelenting vision made the fever in her blood burn. 

Old Michaud tried to talk to her, to console her. She gestured impatiently, she turned over and began to sob once more. 

‘Leave her, Monsieur,’ said the eating-house keeper, ‘she shivers at the least noise . . . She’ll need to rest, you know.’ 

Downstairs, in the communal room, there was a police officer writing an official report on the accident. Michaud and his son 
descended, followed by Laurent. When Olivier had made known his qualification as a high-ranking employee of the Préfecture, it was 
all over in ten minutes. The rowers were still there, recounting the drowning in all its tiniest particulars, describing the way the 
boating party had fallen, offering themselves as eyewitnesses. If Olivier and his father had entertained the least suspicion, that 
suspicion would have vanished before such testimonies. But they had not questioned Laurent’s veracity for an instant; on the contrary, 


they presented him to the police officer as the victim’s best friend, and they were careful to have it set down in the official report how 
the young man had thrown himself into the water to save Camille Raquin. The next day, the newspapers recounted the accident with 
a great superfluity of detail; the unhappy mother, the inconsolable widow, the noble and courageous friend, nothing was missing in 
this news item, which did the rounds of the Paris press and then went and buried itself among departmental papers. 

When the official report was done, Laurent felt a hot joy pervading his flesh, giving it fresh life. From the moment that his victim’s 
teeth had sunk into his neck, he had been as if rigid, acting mechanically, following a plan determined a long time in advance. Only 
the instinct of self-preservation drove him on, prompting his words, counselling his actions. Now, quite certain of impunity, he felt 
the blood begin to flow again through his veins, with a sweet slowness. The police had gone right past his crime, and the police had 
seen nothing; they were gulled, they had just now let him off. He was saved. This thought made him break out in moist sensations of 
pleasure that ran all down his body, and flushes of heat that brought back a suppleness to his limbs and to his mind. He continued in 
his role of the weeping friend with matchless skill and self-possession. At bottom, he felt the gratification of a brute; he dreamed of 
Thérése lying in bed in the room overhead. 

‘We cannot leave this unhappy young woman here,’ he said to Michaud. ‘She may be at risk of a serious illness, and it is absolutely 
essential that we bring her back to Paris. Come on, we'll persuade her to go with us.’ 

Upstairs, he talked to Thérése himself, imploring her to get up, to let herself be driven to the Passage du Pont-Neuf. When the 
young woman heard the sound of his voice, she gave a start, opening her eyes very wide and looking at him. She was dazed and 
shuddering. Painfully, she stood up without replying. The men left, leaving her alone with the wife of the eating-house keeper. When 
she was dressed, she tottered downstairs and climbed into the hackney carriage, propped up by Olivier. 

The journey was silent. Laurent, with total daring and utter shamelessness, slid his hand along the young woman’s skirts and took 
her fingers. He was seated opposite her, in a wavering shadow; he did not see her face which she kept lowered, her chin on her chest. 
When he had clasped her hand, he squeezed it vigorously and kept it in his own as far as the Rue Mazarine. He felt the hand flutter; 
but it was not withdrawn, on the contrary it gave sudden caressing strokes. And each hand burned in the other; the moist palms were 
stuck together, and the fingers, tightly squeezed, were bruised with each jolt. It seemed to Laurent and Thérése that the blood of one 
was flowing into the other’s breast by way of their joined fists; the fists were becoming a burning hearth on which their life boiled. In 
the middle of the night and the dragging, heart-broken silence, the fierce pressure of hands that they exchanged was like a crushing 
weight set on Camille’s head to keep it underwater. 

When the cab stopped, Michaud and his son alighted first. Laurent leaned towards his mistress and, softly: 

‘Be strong, Thérése,’ he murmured. “We have a long time to wait . .. Remember.’ 

The young woman had not yet spoken. She opened her lips for the first time since her husband’s death. 

‘Oh, I will remember,’ she said with a shudder, in a voice faint as a breath. 

Olivier offered her his hand, inviting her to alight. Laurent went to the shop this time. Madame Raquin was lying down, prey to a 
violent delirious attack. Thérése dragged herself to bed, and Suzanne had scarcely time to undress her. Reassured, seeing that 
everything was settled to his liking, Laurent withdrew. He made his way slowly to his wretched garret in the Rue Saint-Victor. 

It was past midnight. A cool breeze blew through the silent and deserted streets. The young man heard only the regular click of his 
footsteps ringing on the pavement’s flagstones. The cool air imbued him with a sense of well-being; the silence and the darkness sent 
rapid darts of exquisite pleasure through him. He sauntered along. 

After all, he was clear of his crime. He had killed Camille. That business was concluded and nothing more would be said about it. 
He would live quietly, waiting until he could take possession of Thérése. The thought of the murder had suffocated him at times; now 
that the murder had been committed, he felt his chest clear, he breathed easy, he was cured of the tightness provoked in him by 
hesitation and fear. 

At bottom, he was a little dazed, tiredness dulling his limbs and his thoughts. He got back home and fell into a deep sleep. While 
he slept, faint nervous twitches flickered over his face. 
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THE NEXT DAY, Laurent woke up fresh and alert. He had slept well. The cold air blowing in by the window made his sluggish blood 
tingle. He scarcely remembered the scenes of the night before; if it were not for the searing, fiery sensation on his neck, he could have 
believed he had gone to bed at ten o’clock after a calm evening. Camille’s bite was like a red-hot iron placed on his skin; when his 
thoughts started to settle on the pain the gash caused him, he suffered horribly. It felt as though a dozen needles were piercing his 
flesh bit by bit. 

He turned his shirt collar down and looked at the wound in a paltry fifteen-sous mirror hanging on the wall. The wound made a red 
hole, as big as a two-sous coin; the skin had been torn away, the flesh showing pinkish with black specks; threads of blood had 
trickled down to his shoulder in thin trails now flaking off. On the white neck the wound appeared a dull and potent brown; it was on 
the right, under the ear. Back bent, neck stretched, Laurent stared, and his face in the greenish mirror looked cruelly twisted. 

He washed in copious amounts of water, satisfied with his examination, telling himself that the injury would be healed in a few 
days’ time. Then he dressed and went calmly to his office as usual. There he related the story of the accident in a voice touched with 
emotion. When his colleagues had read the news item doing the rounds of the press, he became a real hero. For a week, the 
employees of the Orléans railway had no other subject of conversation; they were very proud of the fact that one of their own had 
drowned. Grivet was forever expatiating on the inadvisability of venturing on to the open Seine, when you can simply watch the water 
glide by as you cross its bridges. 

There remained in Laurent a dull unease. Camille’s death had not been able to be officially proven. Thérése’s husband was 
definitely dead, but the murderer wished to recover the corpse so that a formal certificate could be drawn up. The day following the 
accident, they had fruitlessly carried out a search for the drowned man’s body; it was reckoned that he must have been buried at the 
bottom of some hole, under the islands’ steep banks. Foragers were actively scouring the Seine to get the reward. 


Laurent set himself the task of passing by the Morgue+ each morning, on the way to his office. He had privately sworn to take 
charge of matters himself. Despite his stomach turning with repugnance, despite being shaken at times by cold chills, he went along 
regularly, for over a week, to examine the faces of all the drowned stretched out on the slabs. 

On entering, he would be sickened by a stale smell, a smell of washed flesh, while chilly blasts of air would glide over his skin; the 
dampness of the walls seemed to weigh down his clothes, which became heavier on his shoulders. He would go straight to the glass 
partition that separated the spectators from the corpses; glueing his pale face to the panes, he would gaze in. In front of him the rows 
of grey slabs were lined up. Here and there on the slabs, naked bodies made blotches of green and yellow, white and red; certain 
bodies would preserve their spotless flesh in the rigidity of death; others would be like heaps of bloody, putrid meat. At the far end, 
against the wall, hung mournful rags, skirts and trousers puckering on the bare plaster. At first Laurent saw only the pallid ensemble 
of stones and walls, blotched red and black by the clothes and the corpses. There was a sound of babbling water. 

Little by little, he would make out the bodies. Then he went from one to the other. Only the drowned interested him; when there 
were several corpses bloated and turned blue by the water, he looked at them avidly, trying to distinguish Camille. Often, the flesh of 
the face was coming away in ribbons, the bones had pierced the softened skin, the visage looked as if it had been boiled and boned. 
Laurent would hesitate; examining the bodies, he tried to pick out the skinny form of his victim. But all the drowned were fat; he saw 
huge stomachs, swollen thighs, sturdy, rounded arms. He was no longer sure, and stood shuddering in front of these greenish tatters, 
their horrible grimaces seeming full of mockery. 

One morning, a real dread gripped him. For several minutes he had been looking at a drowned man, small in stature and 
atrociously disfigured. This drowned man’s flesh was so soft and dissolved that the running water washing it was carrying it away 
morsel by morsel. The jet that fell on the face was scooping out a hole to the left of the nose. And, abruptly, the nose collapsed, the 
lips came loose, exposing white teeth. The drowned man’s face burst out laughing. 

Each time he thought he recognised Camille, Laurent felt a burning in the heart. Longing to recover his victim’s body, he was 
overtaken by cowardice when he fancied that the body was in front of him. His visits to the Morgue would fill him with nightmares, 
with a shuddering that made him pant for breath. He shook off his fears, called himself a child, wanted to be strong; but his flesh 
rebelled in spite of himself, disgust and dread taking possession of his soul the moment he stood in the damp, stale smell of the room. 

When there were no drowned on the last row of slabs, he breathed comfortably; he felt less repugnance. Then he became a simple 
spectator, taking a strange pleasure in looking violent death in the face, in its dismally odd and grotesque postures. This spectacle 
amused him, above all when there were women displaying their naked breasts. Their brutally spread, blood-speckled nakedness, 
punctured with holes here and there, enticed and held him. One time he saw a young woman of twenty, a common girl, big and 
strong, who seemed to be sleeping on the stone; her fresh, heavy body was whitening in mellow, delicate tints; she was half-smiling, 
head a little inclined, and offered her bosom in a provocative manner; you might have thought she was a courtesan sprawling there, if 
she had not had a black stripe on her neck worn like a necklace of shadow; it was a girl who had just hanged herself out of desperate 
love. Laurent looked at her for a long time, running his eyes over her body, absorbed by a kind of fearful desire. 

Each morning, during the time he was there, he heard behind him the coming-and-going of the public as they went in and out. 

The Morgue is a spectacle which everyone can afford and which passers-by both rich and poor wantonly treat themselves to. The 
door is open, admission is free. There are enthusiasts who go out of their way so as not to miss a single one of these performances of 
death. When the slabs are bare, people come out disappointed, robbed, muttering through their teeth. When the slabs are well 
stocked, when there is a fine spread of human flesh, the visitors throng, give way to cheap emotions, are appalled, joke, applaud or 
whistle, just as at the theatre, and leave satisfied, declaring that the Morgue was a success this time. 

Laurent quickly came to know the locale’s public, a mixed and disparate public who pitied and sniggered together. Workers would 
go in on the way to work with bread and tools under their arm; they found death comical. Among them there were workshop jokers 
who met and made the spectators smile by saying something waggish about each corpse’s grimace; they called the burnt ones 
‘charcoal-men’; the hanged, the murdered, the drowned, the corpses crushed or full of holes, these inspired them to jeering 
eloquence, and their voices, slightly trembling, would stammer out comic phrases in the chilly silence of the room. Then those with 
small private means would enter, the scrawny, lean old folk, the idlers who came in because they had nothing to do and who gazed on 
the corpses with a stupid look and the pouting expression of quiet, fastidious men. The women were many in number; there were 


young rosy-hued factory girls, in clean linen and neat skirts, moving briskly from one end of the glass partition to the other with wide 
attentive eyes, as if in front of a display in a fancy-goods shop; and there were common women, too, dazed, putting on sorrowful airs, 
and well-dressed ladies, nonchalantly trailing their silk gowns. 

One day, Laurent saw one of the latter standing stock-still a few paces from the glass partition, while pressing a cambric 
handkerchief to her nostrils. She wore a delightful skirt of grey silk, with a short cape of black lace; a little light veil covered her face, 
and her gloved hands appeared very small and very slender. A sweet scent of violets hung around her. She was looking at a corpse. 
On a stone, a few paces away, the body of a great big fellow was stretched out, a builder who had just killed himself outright by 
falling off some scaffolding; he had a square chest, short, thick muscles, white and slippery flesh; death had turned him to marble. 
The lady studied him, turned him over, as it were, with her gaze, weighed him up, absorbed herself in the spectacle of this man. She 
raised a corner of her little veil, looked at him again, then went out. 

At times, gangs of urchins would arrive, children from twelve to fifteen years old, who would run along the glass partition, only 
stopping in front of the women’s corpses. They pressed their hands against the glass panes and cast shameless eyes over the naked 
breasts. They would elbow their way forward, make brutal remarks, learning depravity at the school of death. The young guttersnipes 
have their first mistress in the Morgue. 

At the end of a week, Laurent was disgusted. At night he dreamed of the corpses he had seen in the morning. This suffering, this 
daily loathsomeness that he imposed upon himself, eventually disturbed him to such a point that he resolved on making no more than 
two visits. The next day, as he was entering the Morgue, he felt a violent blow to the chest: directly facing him, on a slab, stretched 
out on his back, Camille was watching him, head raised up, eyes half open. 

The murderer slowly approached the glass partition, as if drawn to it, unable to take his eyes off his victim. He was not in pain; he 
felt only a great inner cold and faint tinglings on the surface of his skin. He thought he might have trembled more. He remained 
motionless for five long minutes, lost in contemplation, oblivious to everything, engraving in the depths of his memory, despite 
himself, every loathsome line and every foul colour of the picture he had before his eyes. 

Camille was unspeakable. He had lain in the water for fifteen days. His face still looked firm and rigid; the features had been 
preserved, the skin had merely taken on a yellowish, muddy tint. The thin, bony, slightly swollen head wore a fixed grin; it leaned 
slightly to one side, hair glued to the temples, the lids raised and exposing the ghastly-pale globes of the eyes; the twisted lips, drawn 
up to one corner of the mouth, were sneering hideously; a tip of blackish tongue appeared within the toothy whiteness. Tanned and 
stretched like leather, while keeping some semblance of humanity, the head had remained even more dreadful in its pain and dread. 
The body seemed a heap of dissolved flesh; it had suffered horribly. You sensed that the arms were coming loose; the collarbones 
pierced the skin of the shoulders. The ribs showed as black stripes on the greenish chest; the right flank, burst and open, was scooped 
out in dark red tatters. The whole torso was rotting. Firmer than the rest, the legs stretched forwards, blotched with foul stains. The 
feet were falling off. 

Laurent gazed at Camille. Never before had he seen such a terrifying example of a drowned man. In addition, the corpse had a 
skimpy air, a scrawny, wretched look; it rolled itself up in its rottenness; it formed a tiny little heap. You would have guessed that this 
was a twelve-hundred-franc clerk, stupid and sickly, fed by his mother on tisanes. The wretched body, brought up between warm 
blankets, shivered on the cold slab. 

When Laurent was finally able to tear himself away from the harrowing curiosity that held him motionless and gaping, he went out, 
and began to walk swiftly towards the quay. And while he walked he kept repeating: “That’s what I have done to him. He is 
unspeakable.’ He felt as if a bitter smell were following him, the smell that the body must surely give off as it putrefied. 

He went to find old Michaud and told him that he had just recognised Camille on a Morgue slab. The forms were filled, the 
drowned man was buried, a death certificate was drawn up. Laurent, at peace from that moment on, threw himself with voluptuous 
delight into forgetting his crime and the tiresome, distressing scenes that had followed the murder. 
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THE SHOP IN the passage du Pont-Neuf stayed shut for three days. When it opened again, it seemed darker and damper. The window 
display, yellowed by dust, seemed to be in mourning for the household; everything drooped forlornly behind the filthy glass. Beyond 
the linen caps hanging from the rusty rods, Thérése’s face had a duller, more cadaverous pallor, motionless with a sinister calm. 

In the passageway, all the gossips were moved to pity. The seller of imitation jewellery pointed out to each of her customers the 
profile of the young widow wasting away, as an interesting, pitiful curiosity. 

For three days, Madame Raquin and Thérése had remained in their respective beds without speaking to each other, without even 
seeing each other. The old haberdasher, sitting up, propped against the pillows, gazed vaguely in front of her with the eyes of an idiot. 
Her son’s death had delivered a heavy blow to the head, and she had dropped as though knocked senseless. She stayed entire hours, 
quiet and inert, engrossed in the depths of her despair’s nothingness; then occasionally she would be taken with a fit, she would cry 
and scream and rave. Thérése, in the neighbouring bedroom, appeared to be sleeping; she had turned her face to the wall and drawn 
the blanket over her eyes; she stretched out in this manner, stiff and speechless, without the sheet that covered her being lifted by a 
single sob from her body. It seemed as though she was concealing thoughts in the bed’s shadowy recess which were keeping her rigid. 
Suzanne, who was nursing the two women, went softly from one to the other, placidly shuffling her feet, inclining her waxy face over 
the two beds, without managing to make Thérése, who responded with abrupt, impatient twitches, turn over, or to comfort Madame 
Raquin, whose tears flowed as soon as a voice plucked her from her prostration. 

On the third day, Thérése pushed back the blankets and sat on the bed, swiftly, with a kind of feverish resolution. She brushed her 
hair aside, clasping her temples, and stayed like that for a moment, hands on her brow, eyes fixed, still seeming to consider. Then she 
jumped on to the carpet. Her limbs were trembling and flushed with fever; large, livid discs mottled her skin, which creased in places 
as if empty of flesh. She had aged. 

Suzanne stopped as she came in, completely astonished to find her out of bed; she advised her, in a slow, good-natured way, to lie 
down again. Thérése would not listen to her; she looked for her clothes and put them on with hurried, fluttering movements. When 
she was dressed, she went to look at herself in the mirror, rubbed her eyes, passed her hands over her face as if to erase something. 
Then, without saying a word, she hastily crossed the dining room and entered Madame Raquin’s bedroom. 

The former haberdasher was lying in a calm stupor. When Thérése came in, she turned her head and her eyes followed the young 
widow, who came to take a seat in front of her, mute and breathless. The two women gazed at each other for several seconds, the 
niece with a growing anxiety, the aunt with a laborious straining of her memory. Remembering at last, Madame Raquin stretched 
forth her trembling arms, and, seizing Thérése around the neck, cried out: 

‘My poor child, my poor Camille!” 

She wept, her tears drying on the burning skin of the widow, whose own dry eyes were hidden in the sheet’s folds. Thérése 
remained bent down like this, letting the old mother wear herself out. Ever since the murder, she had been dreading this first meeting; 
she had stayed in bed to put off the moment, to ponder at her ease on the terrible role she had still to play. 

When she saw that Madame Raquin had calmed down, she busied herself around her, advising her to get up, to go downstairs to 
the shop. The old haberdasher had all but fallen into her dotage. The abrupt appearance of her niece had provoked a propitious crisis 
that had now restored her memory and an awareness of the objects and people surrounding her. Thanking Suzanne for her attentions, 
she talked, enfeebled, no longer raving, full of a sadness that suffocated her at moments. She would watch Thérése walking about, and 
was suddenly in tears; then she would call her over, kiss her while sobbing still more, and tell her in a choked voice that she was all 
she had in the world. 

In the evening, she agreed to get up and try to eat. Thérése could then see what a terrible blow her aunt had received. The poor old 
woman’s legs had grown heavy. She needed a stick to drag herself into the dining room, and there she felt that the walls were reeling 
around her. 

First thing the next day, she desired them nevertheless to open up shop. She feared she would go mad if she stayed alone in her 
room. She descended the wooden stairs laboriously, placing both her feet on each step, and proceeded to take her seat behind the 
counter. From that day forth, she stayed pinned to that spot, serene in her grief. 

Next to her, Thérése dreamed and waited. The shop recovered its dismal calm. 
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LAURENT RETURNED NOW and then, of an evening, every two or three days. He stayed in the shop, chatting with Madame Raquin for 
half an hour. Then he would take himself off, without having looked Thérése in the face. The old haberdasher considered him as the 
man who had saved her niece, as a noble heart who had done everything to give her son back to her. She welcomed him with 
touching kindliness. 

Laurent was there on a Thursday evening, when old Michaud and Grivet came in. Eight o’clock chimed. The clerk and the former 
commissioner had each for his part deemed it possible to revive their cherished customs without appearing obtrusive, and they arrived 
at the same minute, as if driven by the same force. Behind them, Olivier and Suzanne made their entry. 

They went up to the dining room. Not having expected anyone, Madame Raquin hastened to light the lamp and make tea. When 
everyone was seated around the table, each in front of his cup, when the domino box had been emptied, the wretched mother, 
suddenly brought back to the past, looked at her guests and burst into sobs. There was an empty seat: her son’s. 

This despair dampened the atmosphere and bothered the company. Their faces all bore expressions of beatific selfishness. These 
people were embarrassed, having alive in their hearts not the slightest recollection of Camille. 

‘Come, dear lady,’ cried old Michaud with a touch of impatience, ‘you must not be falling into despair like that. You will make 
yourself ill.’ 

‘We're all mortal,’ Grivet affirmed. 

‘Your tears will not bring back your son,’ said Olivier sententiously. 

‘I beg you,’ murmured Suzanne, ‘do not distress yourself.’ 

And, as Madame Raquin wept louder, unable to stop her tears: 

‘Come, come!’ Michaud resumed, ‘cheer up a bit. You know very well we are here to entertain you. Don’t make us sad, confound 
it! Try to forget. We'll stake two sous a game. Hey? What do you say?’ 

With one supreme effort, the haberdasher suppressed her tears. Perhaps she became aware of her guests’ contented selfishness. She 
wiped her eyes, still shaking all over. The dominoes trembled in her poor hands, and the tears that were still behind her eyelids 
blurred her sight. 

They played. 

Laurent and Thérése looked upon this brief scene with a solemn, impassive air. The young man was delighted to see the return of 
the Thursday-evening parties. He desired them passionately, knowing that he would need these parties to attain his aim. Moreover, 
without asking himself why, he felt more comfortable amid these few people he knew, and he dared to look Thérése in the face. 

The young woman, dressed in black, pale and pensive, seemed to him to possess a beauty of which up to now he had been 
unaware. He was happy to meet her eyes and to see them fasten on his own with a spirited stare. Thérése would always be his, body 
and soul. 
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FIFTEEN MONTHS WENT by. The harshness of the very first hours mellowed; each day brought further calm and quiescence; life resumed 
its course with a weary languor, in that monotonous stupor which follows a major crisis. And in the early stages Laurent and Thérése 
abandoned themselves to the fresh existence that was transforming them; what was secretly working away in them would have to be 
analysed with extreme finesse, if one wished to mark out all the phases. 

Before long Laurent was returning to the shop every evening, as in the past. But he no longer ate there, no longer made himself at 
home for the whole evening. He would arrive at half past nine, and would go away after shutting up shop. He was, it would seem, 
performing a duty in offering his services to the two women. If he neglected his chore at any time, he excused himself the following 
day with the meekness of a valet. On Thursdays, he would help Madame Raquin light the fire and do the honours of the house. His 
calm considerateness charmed the old haberdasher. 

Thérése watched him quietly bustle around her. The paleness of her face had gone away; she appeared in better health, smiled 
more, was softer. Only very occasionally did her mouth, tightening in a nervous contraction, crease two deep furrows that gave her 
face a strange expression of pain and fright. 

The two lovers no longer sought to see each other in private. They never asked one another whether they could meet, nor ever 
exchanged a kiss in secret. The murder had momentarily soothed, as it were, the voluptuous fevers of their flesh; in killing Camille, 
they had managed to gratify those ardent and insatiable desires which they had never been able to appease by crushing themselves in 
one another’s arms. The crime seemed to them a shrill pleasure that nauseated them and made them sick of their embraces. 

Yet they might have found countless easy means to lead that free life of love, the dream of which had urged them on to the murder. 
Madame Raquin, infirm and bewildered, was not an obstacle. The house belonged to them, they could go out wherever they thought 
fit. But love no longer tempted them, their lusts had departed; they stayed there, chatting calmly, looking at each other without 
blushing and without trembling, appearing to have forgotten the mad clutches that had bruised their flesh and made their bones crack. 
They even avoided meeting alone; in private, they found nothing to say to each other, they both dreaded showing too much coldness. 
When they shook hands and felt their skin touch, they experienced a kind of unease. 

Besides, each believed they had an explanation for what kept them so cold and appalled when faced with each other. They imputed 
this frosty attitude to prudence. According to them, their calmness, their abstinence, was the work of lofty discretion. They claimed 
to desire this tranquillity of the flesh, this sleepiness of the heart. On the other hand, they considered the loathing and unease they felt 
as a residue of terror, as a secret fear of chastisement. At times, they strained to feel hope, they sought to recapture those burning 
dreams of former times, and they remained wholly astonished to find their imagination empty. So they clung to the idea of their 
approaching marriage; their goal attained, entertaining no more fears, left to each other, they would rediscover their passion, would 
relish the dreamed-of delights. This hope calmed them, prevented them descending to the depths of nothingness that had scooped 
itself out inside them. They persuaded themselves that they loved each other as in the past, awaiting the time that must restore them 
to perfect happiness by binding them for ever. 

Never had Thérése been of so calm a mind. She was certainly getting better. All the unrelenting passions of her nature were 
relaxing. 

At night, alone in her bed, she was happy; she no longer felt Camille’s sickly body next to her, irritating her flesh and casting her 
into a fever of unsated desires. She fancied she was a little girl again, virgin under her white sheets, peaceful in the midst of silence 
and shadow. Her vast bedroom, a little cold, pleased her with its high ceiling, its gloomy corners, its scent of the cloister. She even 
ended up liking the great black wall that rose before her window; for an entire summer, each evening, she stayed for hours at a time 
gazing at the grey stones of this wall and the narrow sheets of starry sky cut out between chimneys and roofs. She only thought of 
Laurent when a nightmare woke her with a start; then, sitting up in bed, trembling, eyes wide, huddled in her nightdress, she told 
herself that if she had a man lying next to her she would not experience these abrupt fears. She thought of her lover as of a dog who 
would guard and protect her; her cool, calm skin had not a quiver of desire. 

By day, in the shop, she took an interest in external things; she went out by herself, no longer living in secret revolt, coiled up in 
thoughts of hatred and revenge. Dreaming bored her; she needed to act and to see. From morning till night, she watched the people 
crossing by the passageway; the noise, the coming and going amused her. She grew inquisitive and garrulous — a woman, in short, for 
up until then she had only acted and thought like a man. 

Spying as she did, she noticed a young man, a student, who lived in a lodging house in the neighbourhood and who would pass in 
front of the shop several times a day. The boy was palely handsome, with a poet’s long hair and an officer’s moustache. Thérése found 
him distinguished. She was in love with him for a week, in love like a girl at boarding school. She read novels, she compared the 
young man to Laurent, and found the latter very thick-set, very dull. Reading opened romantic horizons to her that she had been 


unaware of up until now;! she had loved only with her blood and her nerves, and she set about loving with her mind. Then, one day, 
the student vanished; he had doubtless moved out. Thérése forgot him in a matter of hours. 

She subscribed to a lending library and became enamoured of all the storybook heroes that passed in front of her eyes. This 
unexpected love of reading had a great influence on her temperament. She acquired a nervous sensitivity that made her laugh or cry 
for no reason. The equilibrium beginning to settle in her was broken. She fell into a kind of vague reverie. At times, the thought of 
Camille tormented her, and she would dream of Laurent with fresh desire, full of dismay and mistrust. She was thus gripped again by 
anguish; one moment she would seek a way to marry her lover on the very instant, the next she would consider fleeing, never seeing 
him again. The novels, speaking to her of chastity and honour, reared like an obstacle between her instincts and her will. She 
remained the untameable beast who wanted to wrestle with the Seine and who had thrown herself violently into adultery; but she was 
conscious of kindness and sweetness, she understood the slack face and lifeless attitude of Olivier’s wife, she knew that you could not 
kill your husband and be happy. Then she no longer saw her own self clearly, she subsisted in a state of cruel uncertainty. 

For his part, Laurent passed through different phases of calm and restlessness. At first he enjoyed a consummate tranquillity; it was 
as if he were relieved of an enormous weight. At times, he would examine his own heart with amazement, reckoning to have had a 
bad dream, asking himself if it was really true that he had thrown Camille into the river and that he had seen his corpse again on a 
slab in the Morgue. The memory of his crime would take him strangely by surprise; he would never have believed himself capable of 


murder; all his caution and his cowardliness shuddered, a cold sweat rising on his forehead, when he considered how his crime might 
have been discovered and he himself guillotined. Then he felt the knife’s chill on his neck. As long as he was taking action, he had 
continued straight in front of him, with the stubbornness and blindness of a brute. Now he would turn round, and, seeing the abyss 
that he had just leapt, would be gripped by dizzying terror. 

‘I was intoxicated, to be sure,’ he thought; ‘that woman had made me drunk on her caresses. Dear God, have I been half mad and 
stupid! I was risking the guillotine with a silly affair like that . . . Anyway, it all went well. If I had to do it again, I would not so much 
as start.’ 

Laurent sagged, became flabby, more cowardly and more cautious than ever. He fattened up and got out of shape. Someone 
studying this great body, packed down on to itself, and which seemed to have neither bones nor nerves, would never even have 
considered accusing it of violence and cruelty. 

He took up his former habits. For several months he was the model employee, doing his work with exemplary mindlessness. In the 
evening, he dined in a small restaurant on the Rue Saint-Victor, cutting his bread into small slices, chewing slowly, dragging out his 
meal as long as possible; then he would fling himself back, lean against the wall, and smoke his pipe. You would have thought him a 
stout and decent father. In the day, he thought of nothing; at night, he slept heavily and dreamlessly. Face pink and fat, stomach full, 
brain empty, he was happy. 

His flesh seemed dead, he scarcely thought about Thérése. He would occasionally think about her, as one thinks of a woman whom 
one must marry later, in an indeterminate future. He looked forward to his marriage with patience, forgetting his wife, dreaming of 
the new position he would then hold. He would quit the office, paint in dilettante fashion, lounge about. His hopes brought him back, 
each evening, to the shop in the passageway, despite the vague unease that he would feel on entering. 

One Sunday, getting bored, not knowing what to do, he went off to his old schoolfriend’s, to the home of the young painter with 
whom he had lodged for ages. The artist was working on a painting that he was planning on sending to the Salon and which showed a 
nude Bacchante, sprawled on a strip of cloth. In the back of the studio, a model, a woman, was lying down, head bent back, torso 
twisted, hips curved. This woman would laugh now and again and push her bosom out, extending her arms, stretching herself in order 
to relax. Laurent, who had sat down opposite, watched her as he smoked and chatted with his friend. His blood throbbed, his nerves 


chafed as he gazed. He stayed until evening, he took the woman home. For almost a year, he kept her as his mistress.2 The poor girl 
had decided to love him, finding him a handsome fellow. In the morning, she would leave, go off to pose all day, come back 
punctually at the same time each evening; she kept herself in food and clothes and generally maintained herself on the money she 
earned, thus costing Laurent not a single sou, and he did not care a jot where she had been nor what she might have been doing. This 
woman brought a further equilibrium into his life; he accepted her as a useful and necessary object that kept his body quiet and 
healthy; he never knew whether he loved her, and the thought never occurred to him that he was being unfaithful to Thérése. He felt 
fatter and happier. That was all. 

However, Thérése’s mourning period was over. The young woman would put on light-coloured dresses, and it happened that one 
evening Laurent found her looking young and beautiful again. But he still felt a certain unease in front of her; for a while now, she 
had appeared feverish to him, full of strange whims, cheerful and sorrowful for no reason. The unsteadiness he saw in her frightened 
him, for he partly surmised her struggles and her confusions. He began to hesitate, having an excruciating dread of compromising his 
peace of mind; he for one lived undisturbed, in sober gratification of his appetites, and feared risking his life’s equilibrium in binding 
himself to a highly strung woman whose passion had already turned him mad. Moreover, he did not reason about these things, but felt 
instinctively the distress that the possessing of Thérése would be bound to induce in him. 

The first shock that he received and that shook him in his sagging state was the thought that he must at last think about his 
marriage. Camille had been dead nearly fifteen months. For an instant, Laurent thought of not marrying at all, of giving Thérése the 
slip and keeping the model, whose cheap and obliging love sufficed for him. Then he told himself that he could not have killed a man 
for nothing; recollecting the crime, the terrific efforts he had made in order to enjoy for himself the possession of this woman who 
was now unsettling him, he felt that the murder would become something useless and cruel if he did not wed her. To throw a man 
into the water so as to steal his wife, to wait fifteen months, and then afterwards to live with a little lass who trailed her body through 
every studio, seemed to him ridiculous and made him smile. Besides, was he not bound to Thérése by a bond of blood and horror? 


He vaguely felt her screaming and twisting inside him, and he belonged to her.2 He was frightened of his accomplice; perhaps, if he 
did not marry her, she would go to the law and tell everything out of revenge and jealousy. These ideas throbbed in his head. The 
fever attacked him again. 

In the meantime, the model abruptly left him. One Sunday, the girl did not come home; she had doubtless found a warmer and 
more comfortable lodging. Laurent was moderately distressed; except he had become used to having a woman in bed next to him at 
night, and he felt a sudden void in his existence. Eight days later his nerves rebelled. He returned to settle himself for whole evenings 
in the shop in the passageway, gazing once more at Thérése with a lively gleam glinting in his eyes. The young woman, emerging 
from her lengthy reading all aquiver, would grow languid and surrender to his gaze. 

Both of them were thus drawn back to anguish and desire after a long year of disheartening and apathetic waiting. One evening 
Laurent, while shutting up shop, held Thérése back for an instant in the passageway. 

‘Do you want me to come to your room this evening?’ he asked her in a passionate voice. 

The young woman made a frightened gesture. 

‘No, no, let’s wait . . .’ she said. ‘Let’s be sensible.’ 

Te been waiting long enough, I reckon,’ returned Laurent; ‘’m weary, and I want you.’ 

Thérése looked at him wildly; flushes of heat scorched her hands and face. She seemed to hesitate; then, snappily: 

‘Let’s marry. I'll be yours.’ 
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LAURENT LEFT THE passageway, mind tense, flesh restless. Thérése’s warm breath and her consent had just restored in him the fierce 
eagerness of former times. He descended to the quays and walked, hat in hand, to have the open air full on his face. 

When he reached the Rue Saint-Victor and was at his lodging-house door, he felt frightened of going up, of being on his own. A 
child’s terror, inexplicable and unforeseen, made him fearful of finding a man hidden in his garret. Never had he been subject to such 
cravenness. He made no attempt even to explain the strange chill he was gripped by; he went into a wine shop and stayed there for an 
hour until midnight, motionless and silent at the table, mechanically drinking large glasses of wine. He reflected on Thérése, and grew 
angry with the young woman, who had not been willing to welcome him into her room that very evening, and he thought that he 
would never have been frightened with her. 

The shop was shut up, he was turned out. He went back in to ask for matches. The lodging-house office was on the first floor. 
Laurent had a long passage to go down and a few steps to climb before he could collect his candle. Dreadfully dark, this passage and 
that snip of staircase terrified him. Normally, he would cross this gloom quite cheerfully. That night, he did not dare to ring, telling 
himself that, within a certain recess formed by the cellar entrance, there were perhaps murderers who would spring suddenly at his 
throat as he was passing. At last he rang, lit a match and resolved to penetrate the passage. The match went out. He stayed motionless, 
panting, not daring to flee, rubbing the matches on the damp wall with an anxiousness that made his hand shake. He thought he could 
hear voices, the sound of footsteps in front of him. The matches broke to pieces between his fingers. He managed to light one. The 
sulphur began to burn, to kindle the wood with a slowness that increased Laurent’s distress; by the light of the pale, bluish sulphur, in 
the wavering gleams floating about him, he thought he could distinguish monstrous shapes. Then the match sparkled, the light grew 
white and clear. Laurent, relieved, advanced cautiously, taking care not to run out of light. When he had to pass in front of the cellar, 
he pressed himself against the opposite wall; there was a mass of shadow there that frightened him. Then he briskly climbed the few 
steps which separated him from the lodging-house office, and reckoned himself safe once he was holding his candle. He mounted the 
other floors at a slower pace, raising his candle, lighting up every corner he had to pass. The tall fantastical shadows that come and go 
whenever you find yourself on a staircase with a light, filled him with a vague unease as they rose up in front of him and as abruptly 
withdrew. 

When he had reached the top, he opened his door and closed it quickly behind him. His first concern was to look under his bed, to 
carry out a minute inspection of the room to see if anyone was hiding there. He closed the skylight, thinking that someone might well 
climb in that way. When he had taken these steps, he felt calmer; he undressed, amazed at his own cowardliness. He smiled 
eventually, calling himself a child. He had never been a timid person and he was helpless to explain this sudden attack of terror. 

He went to bed. When he was in the warm comfort of his sheets, he dreamed once more of Thérése, whom his fears had made him 
forget. With his eyes obstinately shut, trying to sleep, he felt his thoughts working away despite himself, asserting themselves, forever 
laying out the advantages to him of getting married as soon as possible. At moments, he would turn over, saying to himself: ‘Let’s not 
think on it any more, go to sleep; I have to get up at eight o’clock tomorrow to go to the office.’ And he made an effort to let himself 
slide into sleep. But notions came back one by one; the secret work of reasoning began again; soon he found himself in a kind of 
shrill reverie, which at the back of his mind laid out the essential reasons for him marrying, the arguments, proffered successively by 
his desires and his caution, for and against the possessing of Thérése. 

Then, seeing that he was unable to sleep, that insomnia was keeping his flesh aroused, he settled on his back, he opened his eyes 
very wide, he let his brain fill up with the memory of the young woman. The equilibrium was broken, the passionate fever of old kept 
shaking him again. It occurred to him to get up, to return to the passage du Pont-Neuf. He would get the iron gate open, he would go 
up to knock at the little door on the stairs, and Thérése would welcome him in. At this thought, the blood rose to his neck. 

His reverie was astonishingly clear. He pictured himself in the streets, walking along fast beside the houses, and said to himself: 
‘Tm taking this boulevard, I’m crossing this square, to get there all the sooner.’ Then the passageway’s iron gate was creaking, he 
followed the narrow arcade, dark and deserted, congratulating himself on being able to go up to Thérése’s without being seen by the 
seller of imitation jewellery; then he imagined being in the alleyway, by the little stairs he had so often taken. There he felt the 
piercing joys of old, remembered the delicious terrors, the keen sensual delight of the adulterer. His memories became realities that 
affected all his senses: he smelt the unsavoury odour of the corridor, he touched the sticky walls, he saw the squalid darkness 
loitering. And he climbed each step, panting for breath, listening out, already gratifying his desires in this fearful approach to the 
desired woman. At last he scratched at the door, the door opened, Thérése was there waiting for him in a short petticoat, all in white. 

His thoughts unfolded before him as actual sights. Eyes fixed on the darkness, he could see. When, at the end of his race through 
the streets, having entered the passageway and mounted the little staircase, he thought he perceived Thérése, hot-blooded and pale, he 
leapt eagerly from his bed, murmuring, ‘I have to go there, she’s waiting for me.’ That brusque movement of his dispelled the 
hallucination: he felt the cold of the floor tiles and was frightened. He stayed motionless for an instant, barefoot, listening. He thought 
he could hear a noise on the landing. If he were to go to Thérése’s, he would have to pass again in front of the cellar door down 
below; this thought sent a severe cold shudder down his back. Dread gripped him again, a foolish, crushing dread. He looked defiantly 
around his room, he saw white ribbons of light trailing there; then, gently, with a wariness full of anxious haste, he got back into bed 
and rolled himself up in the covers, hiding as though shrinking from a weapon, from a threatening knife. 

Blood had rushed to his neck, and his neck was burning him. He laid a hand on it and felt under his fingers the scar of Camille’s 


bite. He had almost forgotten the bite. He was horrified to find it on his skin again, and thought it was eating his flesh.t He had 
quickly withdrawn his hand so as not to feel it any more, yet he still felt it, devouring, making a hole in his neck. And he wanted to 
scratch it delicately, with the tip of his nail; the terrible searing pain increased. So as not to rip off the skin, he clenched his two hands 
between his bent-up knees. Stiffened, exasperated, he remained there, neck gnawed at, teeth chattering with fear. 

Now his thoughts fastened on Camille, with an appalling fixedness. Up to then, the drowned man had not troubled Laurent’s nights. 
And now, all of a sudden, the thought of Thérése brought the spectre of her husband. The murderer no longer dared open his eyes; he 
feared catching sight of his victim in a corner of the room. At one moment, it seemed to him that his bed was jolted in a queer way; 
he fancied that Camille was hidden under the bed, and that it was he who was shaking it like that, to make him fall out and to bite 
him. Haggard, hair sticking up on his head, he clutched his mattress, believing the jolts were becoming more and more violent. 


Then he was conscious that the bed was not shaking. He felt a reaction inside him. He sat up in bed and lit his candle, calling 
himself an idiot. To soothe his fever, he drank a big glass of water. 

‘I was wrong to drink in the wine shop,’ he thought . . . ‘I don’t know what’s the matter with me tonight. It’s stupid. I'll be done for 
today at the office. I should have slept straightaway, when I got into bed, and not thought of heaps of things: that’s what has given me 
insomnia . . . Now sleep.’ 

He blew the candle out again and buried his head in the pillow, a little refreshed, determined not to think or be frightened any 
more. Tiredness began to relax his nerves. 

He did not fall into his usual sleep, heavy and overwhelming; he slipped slowly into a vague drowsiness. It was as if he were merely 
numbed, plunged into a sweet, voluptuous stupor. He had a sense of his body as he slumbered; his mind remained awake in his dead 
flesh. He had chased away the thoughts that came, resisting wakefulness. Then, as soon as he dozed off, when his strength gave way 
and his will escaped him, the thoughts returned softly, one by one, taking possession of his now-feeble being. His reveries began all 
over again. He took the route once more that separated him from Thérése: he went downstairs, ran past the cellar and found himself 
outside; he followed all the streets that he had already followed before when he was dreaming open-eyed; he entered the Passage du 
Pont-Neuf, climbed the little staircase and scratched on the door. But instead of Thérése, instead of the young woman in a short 
petticoat, her neck and shoulders bare, Camille it was who answered the door to him, Camille as he had seen him in the Morgue, 
greenish, unspeakably disfigured. The corpse stretched its arms out to him with a vile laugh, showing the tip of a blackish tongue 
between the whiteness of teeth. 

Laurent let out a scream and woke up with a start. He was soaked in an icy sweat. He brought the blanket up over his eyes, cursing, 
flying into a rage with himself. He wanted to fall asleep again. 

He fell asleep again as before, slowly; the same drowsiness gripped him, and as soon as his will slipped from him in the languor of 
half-sleep, he set off walking again, returned to where his obsession drove him, ran to see Thérése, and once more it was the drowned 
man who answered the door. 

The poor wretch sat up in bed, terrified. He would have liked to chase away this implacable dream. He desired a leaden sleep that 
would crush his thoughts. As long as he kept himself awake, he had enough energy to chase away his victim’s ghost; but as soon as he 
was no longer master of his mind, his mind, driving him to voluptuous pleasure, drove him to terror. 

He tried to sleep again. Then there came a succession of voluptuous slumbers and abrupt, wrenching awakenings. In his furious 
obstinacy, he was always heading towards Thérése, he was always colliding with Camille’s corpse. He took the route again more than 
ten times — left with flesh on fire, followed the same route, felt the same sensations, accomplished the same actions with minute 
precision and, more than ten times over, he saw the drowned man submitting to his embrace when he stretched out his arms to seize 
and hug his mistress. This same sinister climax that woke him up each time, breathless and distracted, failed to diminish his desire; a 
few minutes later, as soon as he went back to sleep, his desire forgot the vile cadaver that was waiting for him, and ran to seek once 
more the warm and supple body of a woman. For an hour, Laurent lived in this sequence of nightmares, in this endlessly repeated, 
endlessly unexpected bad dream which, at each involuntary start, shattered him with a more piercing terror. 

One of the shocks, the last, was so violent and so painful that he decided to get up, to struggle no more. Day was breaking; a dull, 
grey gleam coming in through the skylight cut a whitish ash-coloured square from the sky. 

Laurent slowly got dressed, dully annoyed. He was exasperated not to have slept, exasperated to have let himself be seized by a fear 
that he now treated as child’s play. As he was pulling his trousers on, he stretched himself, rubbed his limbs, passed his hands over his 
face, heavy-eyed and blurred from a night of fever. And he repeated: 

‘I should not have thought of all that, I should have slept, and I'd be fresh and alert right now . . . Ah, if Thérése had really wanted 
to, last night, if Thérése had slept with me...’ 

This notion, that Thérése would have stopped him being frightened, soothed him a little. At bottom, he dreaded spending more 
nights similar to the one he had just endured. 

He threw water on his face, then gave himself a flick of the comb. This cursory toilet refreshed his brains and dissipated the last of 
his terrors. He was reasoning boldly, he felt only a great fatigue in every limb. 

‘Yet I’m no coward,’ he told himself as he finished dressing. “What do I care about Camille? It’s absurd to believe that this poor 
devil is under my bed. Perhaps now I'll believe this every night . . . I have got to get married as soon as possible. When Thérése holds 
me in her arms, I'll hardly think about Camille. She will kiss me on the neck, and I shall no longer feel the atrocious searing pain I’ve 
been suffering . . . So let’s have a look at this bite.’ 

He drew near to his mirror, stretched his neck and peered. The scar was a pale pink. Laurent, making out his victim’s teeth marks, 
felt a certain fear, the blood rushed to his head, and he then became aware of a strange phenomenon. The scar, turned crimson by the 
rising flush, grew vivid and bloody, standing out all red on the thick white neck. At the same time, Laurent felt a sharp pricking 
sensation, as if needles were being thrust into the wound. He hastened to turn up the collar of his shirt. 

‘Bah,’ he resumed, “Thérése will cure that . . . A few kisses will do it . .. How stupid I am to think of such things!’ 

He put on his hat and went down. He needed to take the air, needed to walk. As he passed in front of the cellar door, he smiled; 
nevertheless he made certain of the solidity of the hook that kept the door shut. Outside, he walked with a slow tread, in the cool 
morning air, on the deserted pavements. It was about five o’clock. 

Laurent spent an atrocious day. He had to struggle against the overwhelming drowsiness that gripped him in the afternoon at his 
desk. His heavy, sore head drooped in spite of him, and he raised it abruptly as soon as he heard the footsteps of one of his superiors. 
This struggle, these jolts ended up making his limbs feel sore all over, causing him unbearable spasms of anxiety. 

In the evening, despite his tiredness, he wanted to see Thérése. He found her feverish and overwhelmed and just as weary as he. 

‘Our poor Thérése has spent a bad night,’ Madame Raquin told him, when he had sat down. ‘It seems she had nightmares, terrible 
insomnia . . . I heard her cry out several times. This morning she was very poorly.’ 

While her aunt was speaking, Thérése stared at Laurent. Doubtless they guessed at their shared terrors, for the same nervous quiver 
darted across their faces. They sat opposite each other until ten o’clock, talking banalities, sharing an understanding, conspiring 
through looks to hasten the moment when they might join forces against the drowned man. 
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THERESE, TOO, HAD been visited by Camille’s ghost during that feverish night. 

Laurent’s fervent proposition, asking for an assignation after more than a year’s indifference, had suddenly whipped her on. Her 
flesh had started to seethe when, alone in bed, she had reflected that the marriage must take place soon. Then, amidst the tossing and 
turning of sleeplessness, she had seen the drowned man rise up; she was, like Laurent, contorted by desire and dread, and, like him, 
she had told herself that she would no longer be afraid, no longer feel such sufferings, once she was holding her lover in her arms. 

This man and woman had suffered simultaneously a sort of nervous derangement, sending them back, panting and terrified, to their 
fearsome love. A kinship of blood and sensuality had set itself up between them. They shuddered with the same shudders; their 
hearts, in a kind of poignant fraternity, tightened with the same pangs. From that time on they enjoyed and suffered as one body and 
one soul. This communion, this mutual penetration is a psychological and physiological occurrence that frequently takes place among 
individuals thrown violently together by severe nervous shocks. 

For over a year, Thérése and Laurent wore lightly the chain riveted to their limbs, uniting them; through the despondency that 
followed the acute crisis of the murder, through their disgust and the ensuing need for calm and oblivion, these two convicts could 
believe they were free, that a band of iron no longer bound them fast; the slack chain dragged along the ground; they settled down 
again, were smitten by a kind of happy stupor, seeking love elsewhere, to live in sensible equilibrium. But the day when, under 
pressure of events, they found themselves exchanging passionate words, the chain tightened violently, and they received such a jolt 
that they felt tied fast to one another for good. 

From the next day, Thérése set to work, secretly engaged on bringing about her marriage to Laurent. This was a hard task, full of 
dangers. The lovers were in deadly fear of committing an indiscretion, of awakening suspicions, of displaying too bluntly the stake 
they had had in the death of Camille. Realising that they were unable to speak of marriage, they decided on an extremely prudent 
plan that consisted of having themselves presented with what they dared not ask for, by Madame Raquin herself and the Thursday 
guests. It was merely a question of giving these good folk the idea of remarrying Thérése, above all deluding them into believing that 
the idea came from them and was their very own. 

The farce was a long and delicate one to perform. Thérése and Laurent had each taken on the role which suited them; they moved 
forward with extreme caution, calculating the least gesture, the least word. Deep down, they were consumed by an impatience that 
tensed and stretched their nerves. They lived in the midst of a chronic exasperation, and it took all their mean-spiritedness to force 
themselves to look smiling and untroubled. 

If they were in a hurry to get it over with, it was because they could no longer stay separate and solitary. Each night, the drowned 
man visited them, sleeplessness laid them down on a bed of burning coals and turned them over with red-hot pincers. Each evening, 
the state of jangled nerves in which they subsisted would stir up the fever in their blood still more, raising hideous hallucinations 
before their eyes. Thérése, once twilight had fallen, no longer dared to go up to her bedroom; she suffered acute distress when she had 
to shut herself up until morning in this great room, which would shimmer with strange gleams and become peopled with ghosts as 
soon as the light was blown out. She finally left her candle lit, no longer wanting to sleep, so as to keep her eyes always wide open. 
And when tiredness lowered her lids, she would see Camille in the darkness, and would open her eyes again with a start. In the 
morning, she dragged herself about, shattered, having slept not more than a few hours, at daybreak. As for Laurent, he had become 
decidedly craven since the evening he was frightened when passing in front of the cellar door; beforehand, he had lived with a brutish 
confidence; now he trembled and paled at the least noise, like a little boy. A shudder of fright had abruptly jolted his limbs and would 
not leave him. At night he suffered even more than Thérése; fear, in this great, slack, indolent body, brought bouts of profound 
anguish. He watched daylight sink away with a cruel dread. On several occasions he did not want to go back home, and would pass 
entire nights walking in the middle of deserted streets. One time he remained until morning under a bridge, in a downpour; there, 
crouched down and frozen for almost six hours, not daring to rise and come back up to the quay, he watched the filthy water flow past 
in the whitish darkness; at moments, terrors sent him sprawling on to the damp earth: he thought he saw, under the bridge’s arch, long 
trails of drowned men go past, descending on the current. When weariness forced him home, he would shut himself in with a double 
turn of the key, writhing there until dawn amidst frightening attacks of feverishness. The same nightmare doggedly returned: he 
would think he was falling from the burning, passionate arms of Thérése into the cold, sticky arms of Camille; he dreamed that his 
mistress was suffocating him in a hot clasp, and then he dreamed that the drowned man was squeezing him against his putrid chest in 
an icy embrace; these sensations, abruptly alternating between sensual pleasure and disgust, this successive contact with love’s 
scorching flesh and with cold flesh softened by the ooze made him pant and shudder, anguish rattling in his throat. 

And each day the lovers’ terror increased, each day their nightmares crushed them, maddened them even more. They no longer 
counted on their kisses to kill sleeplessness. Out of caution they dared not set up any meeting, and were awaiting the wedding day as 
a day of salvation that would be followed by a happy night. 

Thus they wished for their union with every bit of the same desire as they longed for an undisturbed sleep. During the periods of 
indifference they had hesitated, each forgetting the selfish and impassioned reasons that, having urged them both to the murder, were 
now as if quite vanished. The fever burning them afresh, they rediscovered, at the heart of their passion and selfishness, those primary 
reasons that had made them decide to kill Camille in order afterwards to savour the joys which, in their opinion, would secure for 
them a legitimate marriage. Moreover, it was with a vague despair that they took the supreme decision to join together openly. There 
was fear deep down in their hearts. Their desires shuddered. They were leaning on each other, in a way, as though above an abyss 
whose horror enticed them; they hunched together over their existence, clinging on speechless while a searingly voluptuous vertigo 
made their limbs droop and gave them a crazed sensation of falling. But faced with the present moment and their anxious 
expectation, their timid desires, they felt the overriding need to blind themselves, to dream a future of amorous bliss and untroubled 
delights. The more they trembled when faced with one another, the more they guessed the horror of the gulf into whose depths they 
were about to hurl themselves — and the more they sought to make mutual promises of happiness, to lay out before their eyes the 
insuperable facts which were leading them fatally to marriage. 

Thérése only wished to marry because she was frightened and every cell of her being cried out for Laurent’s violent caresses. She 
was preyed upon by an attack of nerves which was sending her almost mad. In truth, she was scarcely reasoning, throwing herself into 


passion, her mind deranged by the novels she had just read, her flesh inflamed by bouts of cruel sleeplessness that had kept her awake 
for several weeks. 

Even as Laurent, more thick-skulled by nature, was giving way to his terrors and his desires, he would hear out the argument for 
his decision. To prove to himself that his marriage was necessary and that he was at last going to be perfectly happy, and to scatter 
the vague fears which were taking hold inside, he reworked all his past calculations. He told himself that his father, the peasant from 
Jeufosse, had got it into his head not to die and so the inheritance could be a long time in the waiting; he even feared that this 
inheritance might slip from his grasp and pass into the pockets of one of his cousins, a big fellow who dug the land to the great 
satisfaction of old Laurent. And he himself would always be poor, living without a woman, in an attic, sleeping badly, eating even 
worse. Besides, he was determined to avoid labouring away all his life; he had begun to get uncommonly bored at the office; the light 
task assigned him was becoming a heavy burden to his idleness. The result of his reflections was always that the supreme happiness 
consists in not having to work. Then he reminded himself that he had drowned Camille to marry Thérése and not to have to work 
anymore afterwards. True, the desire to possess his mistress for himself alone had played a large part in the conjuring of his crime, 
but he had been driven to the murder perhaps even more by the expectation of putting himself in Camille’s place, to be taken care of 
as he had been, to taste perpetual bliss; if passion alone had pushed him to it, he would never have shown such cowardice, such 
caution; the truth was that, by way of a murder, he had sought to ensure a peaceful and idle life for himself, a lasting gratification of 
his appetites. All these thoughts, admitted or unconscious, came back to him. He kept saying to himself, by way of encouragement, 
that it was time to draw the anticipated profit from Camille’s death. And he laid out in front of him the advantages and the blessings 
of his future existence: he would leave the office, he would live in delicious sloth; he would eat, drink, sleep his fill; he would have a 
hot-blooded wife to hand who would restore equilibrium to his blood and his nerves; soon he would be inheriting Madame Raquin’s 
forty-odd thousand francs, for the poor old woman was dying a little each day; finally, he would fashion for himself the life of a happy 
brute and forget everything. Since the marriage had been decided on between him and Thérése, Laurent told himself these things all 
the time; he tried to find further benefits, and was blissfully happy when he reckoned he had found a new argument, drawn from his 
selfishness, which meant he had no choice but to marry the drowned man’s widow. But it was in vain that he forced himself to hope, 
in vain that he dreamed of a future fat with idleness and sensual delights, for he would still feel a sudden shiver freeze his skin — and 
experience, now and again, anxiety that stifled the joy in his throat. 
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NEVERTHELESS, THE SECRET work of Thérése and Laurent brought results. Thérése had adopted a gloomy, despairing attitude which 
troubled Madame Raquin after a few days. The old haberdasher wanted to know what saddened her niece so. And then the young 
woman played the role of inconsolable widow exquisitely; she spoke of boredom, depression, nervous pains, without being specific. 
When her aunt urged her on with questions, she replied that she was fine, that she had no notion what was weighing her down so, that 
she would cry without knowing why. And she was all constant fits of breathlessness, wan and heart-breaking smiles, crushing silences 
of emptiness and desperation. Faced with this young woman closed in on herself, who appeared to be dying slowly of an unknown 
malady, Madame Raquin eventually grew seriously alarmed; she had no one else in the world but her niece, and she would pray to 
God each night that He might preserve this child so she would be there to close her eyes on her deathbed. A touch of selfishness was 
mixed in with this final affection of her old age. When she came to think how she might lose Thérése and die alone in the depths of 
the dank shop in the passageway, she felt the sad little comforts that helped her go on living were under threat. From then on, her eyes 
never left her niece, and she studied the young woman’s sorrow with dread, asking herself what on earth she could do to cure her of 
this mute despair. 

Given the seriousness of the situation, she reckoned she should seek the advice of her old friend Michaud. One Thursday evening 
she kept him back in the shop and told him her fears. 

‘Why of course,’ the old man answered her with the frank brutality of his old job, ‘I’ve noticed for ages that Thérése sulks, and I 
know perfectly well why her face looks so yellow and surly.’ 

“You know why”” said the haberdasher. ‘Quick, tell me. If only we could make her better!’ 

‘Oh, the treatment is easy,’ Michaud went on with a laugh. “Your niece is bored because she’s been alone at night in her room for 
almost two years. She’s in need of a husband; you can see it in her eyes.’ 

The ex-commissioner’s brutal frankness hit Madame Raquin painfully hard. She thought that the wound still bleeding inside her 
since the appalling accident at Saint-Ouen bled just as keenly and just as cruelly, deep in the young widow’s heart. With her son dead, 
it seemed to her that no other husband could possibly exist for her niece. And now here was Michaud asserting, with a coarse laugh, 
that Thérése was ill from want of a husband. 

‘Marry her off as soon as possible,’ he said as he went out, ‘if you don’t wish to see her dry up completely. Such is my advice, dear 
lady, and it is good advice, believe me.’ 

Madame Raquin could not adjust straightaway to the idea that her son was already forgotten. Old Michaud had not even 
pronounced Camille’s name, and had begun to make jokes on the subject of Thérése’s so-called ailment. The poor mother understood 
that she alone kept, deep in her heart, the living memory of her dear child. She wept: it seemed to her as if Camille had just died a 
second time. Then, when she had had a good cry and was worn out by regret, she mused despite herself on Michaud’s words, 


accustoming herself to the idea of buying a bit of happiness! for the price of a marriage which, in her tender memory, was killing her 
son all over again. Cowardly feelings came over her when she found herself alone opposite Thérése, gloomy and overwhelmed, in the 
middle of the shop’s frozen silence. She was not one of these starchy, dry spirits who take a bitter joy in living off their eternal 
despair; there was a flexibility about her, a tendency to devoted attachments, emotional outpourings, all in all, the temperament of a 
good, plump, affable lady, that encouraged her to live in an atmosphere of loving kindness. From the time her niece stopped talking 
and remained there, wan and weak, existence had become intolerable for her, the shop felt like a tomb; she would have loved to be 
surrounded by the warmth of affection, by life and caresses, by something nice and cheerful that would help her to meet death 
peacefully. These unconscious desires made her accept the plan to marry off Thérése again; she even forgot her son to a certain 
extent; in the deathly existence she led, there was a kind of reawakening, new intentions and occupations for her mind. She sought a 
husband for her niece, and this filled her head. The choosing of a husband was a great business; the poor old woman thought about it 
more than Thérése did; she wanted to marry her off so that she herself would be happy, for she was sorely afraid that the young 
woman’s new husband might come to muddy the last hours of her old age. The idea that she was going to introduce a stranger into her 
everyday existence appalled her; this thought alone stopped her, prevented her from talking marriage openly with her niece. 

While Thérése acted out, with the perfect hypocrisy that her upbringing had given her, her own farce of boredom and depression, 
Laurent had taken on the role of sensitive and obliging male. He was all attention to the two women and above all to Madame Raquin, 
whom he overwhelmed with thoughtful consideration. Little by little, he made himself indispensable in the shop; he alone added a 
little gaiety to life at the bottom of this black hole. When he was not there, in the evening, the old haberdasher searched about her, 
uneasy, as if something were missing — being almost fearful of finding herself alone together with Thérése’s despair. And Laurent did 
not stay away a single evening, all the better to consolidate his power; he came to the shop every day on leaving the office, staying 
there until the passageway closed. He would run errands, he would give Madame Raquin, who could walk only with difficulty, 
whatever small items she required. Then he would sit and chat. He had hit upon an actorish voice, soft and penetrating, that he would 
use to flatter the ears and heart of the dear old lady. Above all, as a friend, as a fond man whose soul suffers from another’s suffering, 
he seemed to be most concerned about Thérése’s health. Several times he took Madame Raquin to one side, and terrified her by 
appearing very frightened himself by the alterations, by the ravages that he claimed to see on the young woman’s face. 

‘We shall lose her soon,’ he would murmur tearfully. ‘We cannot get away from the fact that she is seriously ill. Ah, our poor 
happiness, our nice, quiet evenings!’ 

Madame Raquin listened in anguish. Laurent even had the effrontery to talk about Camille. 

‘Look,’ he would say again to the haberdasher, ‘the death of my poor friend has been a fearful blow for her. She’s been dying for 
two years, right from that fatal day she lost Camille. Nothing will comfort her, nothing cure her. We must resign ourselves.’ 

These impudent lies made the old lady weep buckets. The memory of her son troubled and deluded her. Each time Camille’s name 
was uttered, she burst into sobs, she let herself go, she would have hugged anyone who mentioned her poor child. Laurent had noticed 
how the name had an agitating, emotional effect upon her. He could make her cry at will, shatter her with an emotion which deprived 
her of a clear view of things, and he abused his power in order to keep her pliant and tender to the touch at all times. Each evening, 
despite the secret rebellion twitching in his gut, he turned the conversation to Camille’s rare qualities, his fond heart and spirit; he 
eulogised his victim with bare-faced cheek. From time to time, when he met Thérése’s eyes fixed strangely on his own, he would 


shudder, and end up believing all the good things he was saying about the drowned man; so he would hold his tongue, seized by an 
excruciating jealousy, fearing that the widow might indeed love the man he had thrown into the water and whom he was now praising 
with crack-brained conviction. During the entire conversation, Madame Raquin was in tears, seeing nothing around her. Crying the 
whole time, she thought what a loving and generous soul was Laurent; he alone remembered her son, he alone still spoke of him in a 
voice shaky with emotion. She wiped away her tears and gazed on the young man with infinite tenderness, loving him as her own 
child. 

One Thursday evening, Michaud and Grivet found themselves already in the dining room, when Laurent came in and approached 
Thérése, asking after her health with gentle concern. He sat for a moment beside her, playing his role, for the benefit of the people 
present, of affectionate and fearful friend. As the two young people were next to each other, exchanging a few words, Michaud, who 
was watching them, leaned over and said in a low voice to the old haberdasher, as he indicated Laurent: 

‘Listen, there’s the husband your niece needs. Arrange this marriage fast. We will help you if necessary.’ 

Michaud smiled in a ribald manner; he was thinking that Thérése would be needing a lusty husband. For Madame Raquin it was as 
if a burst of light had fallen on her; at a stroke she saw all the advantages that she would personally obtain from the marriage of 
Thérése and Laurent. This marriage could only tighten the bonds that already united her and her niece to her son’s friend, to the 
excellent soul who came to entertain them in the evenings. In this way, she would avoid introducing a stranger to her home or running 
the risk of being unhappy; on the contrary, while giving Thérése support, she would be spreading further joy around her old age, 
finding a second son in this boy who for three years had shown her such filial affection. Then it seemed to her that, in marrying 
Laurent, Thérése would be less unfaithful to Camille’s memory. The scruples of the heart are strangely fastidious. Madame Raquin, 
who would have wept on seeing an unknown man kiss the young widow, felt no inner revolt at the thought of delivering her to the 
kisses of her son’s former comrade. She thought that this would keep it, so to speak, in the family. 

For an entire evening, while her guests were playing dominoes, the old haberdasher gazed at the couple with a tenderness which 
made the young man and the young woman guess that their farce had succeeded and that the denouement was near. Michaud, before 
withdrawing, had a brief whispered conversation with Madame Raquin; then he took Laurent affectionately by the arm and declared 
that he would accompany him a little way. Laurent, as he moved off, exchanged a quick glance with Thérése, a glance full of urgent 
exhortation. 

Michaud took it upon himself to test the ground. He found the young man quite devoted to these ladies, but most surprised by the 
scheme of a marriage between Thérése and himself. Laurent added, in an emotional voice, that he loved the widow of his poor friend 
like a sister, and that he believed he would be committing a veritable sacrilege by marrying her. The ex-commissioner of police 
insisted; he gave a hundred good reasons for agreeing, he even spoke of devotion, he went as far as to say to the young man how duty 
dictated that he should restore a son to Madame Raquin and a husband to Thérése. Little by little, Laurent let himself be won over; he 
pretended to give way to emotion, to accept the thought of marriage like a thought that had come out of the blue, dictated by devotion 
and duty just as old Michaud was telling him. When this fellow had obtained a formal yes, he left his companion, rubbing his hands; 
he had just, he believed, won a great victory, and congratulated himself on having had the initial idea of this marriage that would 
restore to the Thursday-evening parties all their past joy. 

While Michaud was chatting thus with Laurent, as they made their way slowly along the quayside, Madame Raquin had a near 
similar conversation with Thérése. At the moment when her niece, pale and unsteady as usual, was about to retire to bed, the old 
haberdasher held her back for an instant. She asked her questions in a loving voice, begging her to be frank, to confess to her the 
causes of the ennui weighing her down. Then, as she got only vague replies, she spoke of the emptiness of widowhood, coming little 
by little to the point of being explicit about the proposal of a fresh marriage, and concluded by asking Thérése flatly whether she 
never felt a secret desire to remarry. Thérése cried out, said that she would not dream of it and that she would remain faithful to 
Camille. Madame Raquin began to weep. She pleaded against her own deeper feelings, she made it clear that despair could not last 
for ever; at last, in response to the young woman’s cry that she would never replace Camille, she abruptly named Laurent. Then in a 
torrent of words she expanded at length on the convenience, on the benefits of such a union; she poured out her soul, repeated aloud 
what she had thought during the evening party; she conjured up, with naive selfishness, the picture of her last moments of happiness 
between her two dear children. Thérése listened to her, head down, resigned and docile, ready to gratify her slightest whims. 

‘I love Laurent as a brother,’ she said sorrowfully, when her aunt fell silent. ‘Because it is your wish, I will try to love him as a 
husband. I want to make you happy . . . I hope that you will allow me to cry in peace, but I shall wipe my tears, as what is at stake is 
your happiness.’ 

She kissed the old lady, who stood there surprised and appalled at having been the first to forget her son. As she got into bed, 
Madame Raquin sobbed bitterly, accusing herself of being less strong than Thérése, of willing through selfishness a marriage that the 
young widow was accepting through simple self-denial. 

The next morning, Michaud and his old friend had a brief conversation in the passageway, in front of the shop door. They 
communicated the results of the steps they had taken, and agreed to make short work of things by forcing the young people to get 
engaged the same evening. 

That evening, at five o’clock, Michaud was already in the shop when Laurent entered. As soon as the young man was seated, the 
ex-commissioner of police said in his ear: 

‘She agrees.’ 

These brutal words were overheard by Thérése, who remained pale, eyes shamelessly fixed on Laurent. The two lovers stared at 
each other for several seconds, as if conferring. Both of them understood that the situation had to be accepted without hesitation and 
be done with at a stroke. Laurent, standing up, went over to take the hand of Madame Raquin, who made every effort to hold back 
her tears. 

‘Dear Mother,’ he said to her with a smile, ‘I spoke of your welfare with Monsieur Michaud yesterday evening. Your children wish 
to make you happy.’ 

The poor old lady, hearing herself called ‘dear Mother’, let her tears flow. She eagerly seized Thérése’s hand and placed it in 
Laurent’s, incapable of speech. 

The two lovers shuddered on feeling their skin touch. They stayed there with fingers clenched and burning hot, in a nervous grip. 
The young man went on in a hesitant voice: 

‘Thérése, do you wish us to grant your aunt a happy and peaceful life?’ 

‘Yes,’ the young woman answered faintly, ‘we have a task to perform.’ 

Then Laurent turned to Madame Raquin and added, looking quite pale: 

‘When Camille fell into the water, he cried out to me, “Save my wife, I entrust her to you.” I believe I am executing his last wishes 
by marrying Thérése.’ 


Thérése let go of Laurent’s hand when she heard these words. She felt as though she had received a blow to the chest. The 
shamelessness of her lover crushed her. She looked at him, stupefied, while Madame Raquin, suffocated by sobs, stammered: 


‘Yes, yes, my friend, marry her, make her happy, my son will thank you from the depths? of his grave.’ 

Laurent felt himself swaying and leaned against the back of a chair. Michaud, who was equally moved to tears, shoved him towards 
Thérése, saying: 

‘Kiss one another to seal your betrothal.’ 

The young man felt curiously faint when he placed his lips on the cheeks of the widow, and the latter drew back sharply, as if burnt 
by her lover’s two kisses. This was the first time he had caressed his lover in front of witnesses; all the blood rose to her face, she felt 
flushed and glowing, she who knew nothing of modesty and who had never blushed in the shame of her passion. 

After this moment of crisis, the two murderers breathed again. Their marriage was decided, they had at last reached the goal they 
had been pursuing for so long. All was settled that same evening. The following Thursday, the marriage was announced to Grivet, to 
Olivier and to his wife. Michaud, as he gave the news, was overjoyed; he rubbed his hands together and kept repeating: 

‘It is | who thought of it, it is I who married them .. . Just look at that lovely couple!’ 

Suzanne came up silently to kiss Thérése. This poor creature, all lifeless and white, had taken a liking to the gloomy, stiff young 
widow. She loved her in a childlike way, with a kind of respectful terror. Olivier complimented the aunt and the niece, Grivet 
chanced a few risqué jokes which met with only moderate success. All in all, the gathering appeared enchanted, enraptured, and 
declared that all was for the best; in truth, the gathering saw itself already at the wedding. 

The attitude of Thérése and Laurent remained dignified and clever. They artlessly conveyed a kind and loving fondness for each 
other. Nothing about their facial expressions could make anyone suspect the terrors and desires that tormented them. Madame Raquin 
gazed upon them with wan smiles, and a soft and grateful benevolence. 

There were a few formalities to complete. Laurent had to write to his father to ask his consent. The old peasant of Jeufosse, who 
had almost forgotten that he had a son in Paris, answered him, in four lines, that he could marry and go hang himself if he wished; he 
made him to understand that, determined never to give him a sou, he left him master of his own body and authorised him to carry out 
all the tomfooleries in the world. A consent thus accorded made Laurent curiously worried. 

Madame Raquin, after having read the letter from a father so deprived of natural sentiment, had an outbreak of generosity that 
pushed her into doing a foolish thing. Settling on her niece the forty-odd thousand francs she possessed, she divested herself 
completely for the newly-weds, trusting herself to their good hearts, wanting to draw her entire happiness from them. Laurent brought 
nothing to the joint estate; he even made it known that he would not keep his job for ever and that he would perhaps go back to 
painting. Besides, the future of the little family was assured; the funds of forty-odd thousand francs, added to the profits from the 
haberdashery business, should allow three people to live comfortably. They would have just enough to be happy. 

The preparations for the wedding were rushed through. The formalities were cut short as much as possible. It was as though each 
of them was in a hurry to thrust Laurent into Thérése’s bedroom. The longed-for day came at last. 
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IN THE MORNING Laurent and Thérése, each in their own room, woke up with the same profoundly joyous thought: they both told 
themselves that their last night of terror was over. They would no longer sleep alone, they would be defending themselves together 
against the drowned man. 

Thérése looked around her and gave an odd smile as she eyed her large bed up and down. She rose and dressed slowly, waiting for 
Suzanne who was to come and help her with her wedding outfit. 

Laurent sat up in bed. He stayed like that for several minutes, bidding farewell to his attic room which he thought vile. At last he 
would be leaving this dog-kennel and have a wife of his own. It was December. He was shivering. He leapt on to the floor tiles, telling 
himself that tonight he would be hot. 

Eight days before, Madame Raquin, knowing to what extent he was short of cash, had slipped into his hand a purse containing five 
hundred francs, which was all her savings. The young man had accepted straight off and got himself a new set of clothes. In addition, 
the old haberdasher’s money had allowed him to give Thérése the customary presents. 

The black trousers, the dress coat, as well as the white waistcoat, the shirt and the fine linen cravat, were spread out on two chairs. 
Laurent soaped himself, perfumed his body with a small bottle of eau de Cologne, then proceeded to dress with scrupulous care. He 
wanted to be handsome. As he was fastening his false collar, a high, stiff false collar, he felt a sharp pain on his neck; the collar’s 
button slipped from his fingers, he lost patience, and he felt as if the starched cloth was cutting his flesh. Wanting to have a look, he 
lifted his chin: then he noticed Camille’s bite, which was all red: the false collar had grazed the scar. Laurent tightened his lips and 
grew pale; right now, the sight of this blemish mottling his neck frightened and exasperated him. He crumpled up the false collar and 
chose another which he put on very warily. Then he finished dressing. When he went down, his new clothes held him completely stiff; 
he dared not turn his head, the neck being confined in gum-starched linen. At every movement he made, a fold in the cloth nipped the 
wound which the drowned man’s teeth had scooped out of his flesh. All the while suffering these sharp-pointed little bites, he stepped 
into a carriage and went off to fetch Thérése to take her to the town hall and to the church. 

On the way he picked up an employee of the Orléans railway and old Michaud, who were to serve as his witnesses. When they 
arrived at the shop, everybody was ready: present there were Grivet and Olivier, Thérése’s witnesses, and Suzanne who looked at the 
bride as little girls look at dolls they have just dressed. Madame Raquin, although unable to walk any more, wanted to accompany her 
children everywhere. They hoisted her into a carriage and set off. 

Everything passed off properly at the town hall and the church. The calm, modest attitude of the married couple was noticed and 
approved of. They pronounced the sacramental yes with an emotion which moved Grivet himself. They were as if in a dream. While 
they were peacefully seated or on their knees side by side, furious thoughts shot through them, despite themselves, and tore at them. 
They avoided looking each other in the face. When they stepped back into the carriage, it seemed to them that they were more 
strangers to each other than before. 

They had decided that the meal would be a family one, in a small restaurant on the heights of Belleville. The Michauds and Grivet 
were the only ones invited. Waiting for six o’clock, the wedding party took a drive all the way down the boulevards; then it repaired to 
the eating-house, where a table for seven had been laid in a small yellow-painted private room smelling of dust and wine. 

The meal was only moderately cheerful. The married couple were serious, pensive. Since the morning they had been feeling 
strange sensations for which they themselves did not even try to account. They had been stunned, from the very first hour, by the 
swiftness of the formalities and of the ceremony which had bound them for ever. Then the lengthy drive along the boulevards had as 
it were lulled them and sent them to sleep; it seemed to them that this outing had lasted entire months; furthermore, they had let 
themselves travel the monotonous streets without eagerness, looking at the shops and the passers-by with dead eyes, overtaken by a 
torpor that dazed them and which they strove to shake off with attempted bursts of laughter. Once they were in the restaurant, an 
overwhelming tiredness weighed on their shoulders, an increasing stupor flooded over them. 

Seated opposite each other at table, they smiled in a forced manner and kept falling back into a dull reverie; they ate, they replied, 
they moved their limbs like machines. Deep in the sluggish lassitude of their minds, the same series of fleeting thoughts incessantly 
played. They were married and had no consciousness of a new state; this profoundly astonished them. They imagined they were still 
separated by an abyss; at times they asked themselves how they might leap this abyss. They thought they were in the period before the 
murder, when a material obstacle stood between them. Then, abruptly, they would remember that they would be sleeping together, 
that evening, in a few hours’ time; and they would glance at each other, amazed, no longer understanding how this could be allowed 
them. They did not feel their union; on the contrary, they dreamed that people were coming to set them violently apart and to hurl 
them far from each other. 

The guests, sniggering stupidly around them, now wanted to hear them use the informal tu to each other to dispel any 
embarrassment; they stammered, they blushed, they could never persuade themselves to treat each other as lovers in front of 
everyone. 

In the waiting, their desires had been exhausted, the entire past had vanished. They were losing their violent appetite for sensual 
pleasure, and were even forgetting their joy of that morning, the profound joy which had seized them at the thought that in future 
they would no longer be frightened. They were simply fatigued and confused by everything that was going on; the day’s doings turned 
in their heads, incomprehensible and monstrous. They sat there, speechless, smiling, expecting nothing, hoping for nothing. In the 
depths of their despondency, a vaguely distressing anxiety was splashing about. 

And Laurent, at each movement of his neck, experienced a searing pain that gnawed his flesh, his false collar cutting and nicking 
Camille’s bite. While the mayor was reading him the civil ceremony, while the priest was speaking to him of God, at every moment 
during this long day he had felt the drowned man’s teeth penetrating his flesh. He fancied now and again that a thread of blood was 
trickling down his chest and was about to stain the whiteness of his waistcoat red. 

Madame Raquin was inwardly grateful to the married couple for their solemnness; a boisterous merriment would have hurt the 
poor mother; to her mind her son was there, invisible, placing Thérése in Laurent’s hands. Grivet did not feel the same way; he found 
the wedding sad, he searched in vain to cheer it up, despite looks from Michaud and Olivier who pinned him to the chair every time 
he wanted to stand up to say something silly. He did succeed however in rising once. He proposed a toast. 

T drink to Monsieur and Madame’s children,’ he said, in a lewd tone. 


They had to touch glasses. Hearing Grivet’s sentence, Thérése and Laurent had turned excessively pale. They had never thought 
that they might perhaps have children. This thought shot through them like an icy chill. They struck their glasses together with a 
nervous gesture, scrutinising each other, surprised and appalled to be there face to face. 

They got up from the table early. The guests wanted to accompany the married couple all the way to the nuptial bedroom. It was 
scarcely later than nine-thirty when the wedding party entered the shop in the passageway. The seller of imitation jewellery was still 
at the back of her stall, in front of the case lined in blue velvet. She lifted her head inquisitively, gazing at the newly-weds with a 
smile. These last caught her gaze and were terrified. Perhaps this old woman had known about their past assignations, having seen 
Laurent stealing up the little alleyway. 

Thérése withdrew almost at once with Madame Raquin and Suzanne. The men stayed in the dining room, while the bride dressed 
for the night. Laurent, limp and depressed, felt not the slightest impatience; he listened obligingly to the coarse jokes from old 
Michaud and Grivet, who were enjoying themselves to the full now that the ladies were no longer present. When Suzanne and 
Madame Raquin came out of the nuptial bedroom, and the old haberdasher said to the young man in a voice touched with emotion 
that his wife was waiting for him, he gave a start, standing there scared for a moment; then he feverishly clasped the hands held out to 
him, and entered Thérése’s room, holding on to the door like a drunk. 
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LAURENT CAREFULLY CLOSED the door behind him, and stayed a moment leaning against this door, looking into the room with a worried 
and embarrassed air. 

A bright fire blazed in the hearth, throwing out broad yellow gleams that danced on the ceiling and over the walls. The room was 
thus lit with a brilliant, flickering glow; the lamp, placed on a table, looked pale in the middle of this glow. Madame Raquin had 
wished to fit the bedroom up coquettishly, and it was all white and perfumed, as if to serve as a nest for fresh young loves; she had 
delighted in adding a few bits of lace to the bed and in filling the vases on the fireplace with big bouquets of roses. A gentle heat and 
warm fragrances lingered. The air was contemplative and soothing, seized by a sort of voluptuous torpor. In the middle of the 
shivering silence, the crackling of the hearth gave out sharp little sounds. You might have taken it for a happy desert island, an 
unknown little nook, warm and smelling nice, shut off from all outside noises — one of those little nooks contrived and prepared for 
sensual pleasures and passion’s need for mystery. 

Thérése was sitting in a low chair, to the right of the fireplace. Chin resting in her hand, she gazed fixedly at the flames. She did not 
turn her head when Laurent came in. Dressed in a petticoat and a short nightdress hemmed with lace, she was a harsh white in the 
burning light from the hearth. Her nightdress slid, and the pink tip of her shoulder emerged, half-hidden by a lock of black hair. 

Laurent took a few steps without speaking. He removed his dress coat and waistcoat. When he was in his shirtsleeves he glanced 
again at Thérése, who had not stirred. He seemed to hesitate. Then he spied the tip of the shoulder; he bent down, quivering, to press 
his lips to this morsel of naked flesh. The young woman snatched her shoulder away as she turned round abruptly. Her eyes settled on 
Laurent with such a strange look of fear and loathing that he stepped back, disturbed and uneasy, as if seized himself by terror and 
disgust. 

Laurent sat down opposite Thérése, on the far side of the fireplace. They remained thus, still and speechless, for five long minutes. 
Now and again reddish jets of flame burst from the wood, and then bloody highlights played over the murderers’ faces. 

The lovers had not been shut up in the same room, free of witnesses and able to abandon themselves to each other, for almost two 
years. They had not had a lovers’ assignation since the day Thérése had come to the Rue Saint-Victor, bringing to Laurent the idea for 
the murder. Discretion had deprived their flesh. They had scarce permitted themselves a clasp of the hand or a stealthy kiss now and 
then. After the murder of Camille, when fresh desires had inflamed them, they had restrained themselves, waiting for the wedding 
night, promising each other wild voluptuous pleasures, when impunity would be guaranteed. And finally the wedding night had now 
been reached, and they remained face to face and anxious, overtaken by a sudden unease. They only had to stretch their arms out to 
squeeze one another in a passionate embrace and yet their arms seemed slack, as though already tired and satiated by love-making. 
The day’s despondency was crushing them more and more. They gazed at one another without desire, in a timid confusion, though it 
hurt them to remain thus silent and cold. Their burning dreams were ending in a strange reality: it was enough that they should have 
succeeded in killing Camille and in marrying each other, it was enough for Laurent’s mouth to have brushed Thérése’s shoulder, for 
their lust to have been sated unto sickness and terror. 

They stared at each other, searching desperately for something of that passion that so burned them in times past. It seemed their 
skin was empty of muscle, empty of nerves. Their anxiety and confusion grew; they felt shame at remaining speechless and glum like 
this, facing one another. They would have liked to have the strength to hug and crush one another, so as not to look like idiots in their 
own eyes. And what? — they belonged to each other, they had killed a man and acted out a horrifying farce to be able to wallow 
shamelessly, gorging at will, and there they were, sitting in the two chimney corners, stiff and exhausted, minds disturbed and bodies 
lifeless. It finally became apparent to them that such an outcome was a horrible, cruel absurdity. So Laurent tried to talk of love, to 
evoke memories of bygone times, calling on his imagination to revive his affections. 

‘Thérése,’ he said as he leaned towards the young woman, ‘do you remember our afternoons in this bedroom? I came in by that 
door . . . Today, I entered by this one... We’re free, able now to love each other in peace.’ 

He spoke in a hesitant voice, without conviction. The young woman, crouched in the low chair, was staring into the flames the 
whole time, dreamy, not listening. Laurent continued: 

‘Do you remember? I had a dream, I wanted to spend an entire night with you, to fall asleep in your arms and wake up the next 
morning being kissed by you. I want to satisfy this dream.’ 

Thérése started, as though surprised to hear a voice stammering in her ears; she turned towards Laurent across whose face the fire 
at that moment cast a great reddish glint; she looked at the bloodied face, and shuddered. 

The young man went on, further disturbed and worried: 

‘We've turned out well, Thérése, we have smashed every obstacle, and we belong to one another. The future is ours, is it not? - a 
future of calm happiness, of contented love. Camille is no longer here. . .” 

Laurent stopped, his throat dry, choking, unable to go on. At the name of Camille, Thérése had felt a shock deep in her gut. The 
two murderers gazed at one another, stupefied, pale and trembling. The hearth’s yellow brilliance was still dancing on the ceiling and 
on the walls, the warm scent of the roses lingered, the crackling of the wood gave out sharp little sounds in the silence. 


The memories were let slip. Camille’s ghost, thus conjured up, came to sit between the newly-weds, facing the blazing fire. 
Thérése and Laurent recognised the drowned man’s cold, damp odour in the warm air they were breathing; they told themselves that 
a corpse was there, close to them, and they studied each other without daring to move. Then the whole dreadful story of their crime 
uncoiled in the depths of their memory. The name of their victim was enough to fill them with the past, to force them to live the 
anguish of the murder afresh. They would not open their lips, but stared at each other, and they both had the same nightmare at the 
same time, each broaching the same cruel story with their eyes. This exchange of terrified looks, this speechless narrative of the 
murder that they were on the point of telling themselves, caused them a sharp, unbearable anxiety. Their strained nerves threatened to 
snap: they might scream, perhaps fight. Laurent, in order to drive off his memories, tore himself violently away from the terrifying 
rapture that possessed him when he looked into Thérése’s eyes; he took a few steps around the room; he removed his boots and 
slipped on his slippers; then he came back to sit by the fireplace, trying to talk of unimportant things. 

Thérése understood his desire. She tried to reply to his questions. They talked of this, that and the other. They wanted to force 
themselves into banal chit-chat. Laurent declared that the room was hot, Thérése said that nevertheless there were draughts coming in 


under the little door to the stairs. And they turned towards the little door with a secret shudder. The young man hastened to talk about 
the roses, about the fire, about whatever he could see; the young woman made an effort and managed a few monosyllables, so as not 
to let the conversation die. They had withdrawn from each other; they adopted a casual manner; they endeavoured to forget who they 
were and to treat one another as strangers that some accident or other might have brought face to face. 

By a strange phenomenon, they were, as they uttered the vacuous words, reluctantly divining the thoughts that the other concealed 
beneath the most banal remarks. And their thoughts kept returning irresistibly to Camille. Their eyes carried on with the narrative of 
the past; with their gaze they held a coherent, mute conversation, beneath the audible conversation that trailed off at random. The 
words they threw out here and there signified nothing, had no connection, contradicted themselves; their whole being was devoted to 
the speechless exchange of their terror-stricken memories. When Laurent talked about the roses or the fire, about one thing or 
another, Thérése heard quite clearly that he was recalling the struggle in the dinghy, Camille’s hidden fall; and when Thérése replied 
yes or no to an insignificant question, Laurent understood that she was saying that she remembered or did not remember a detail of 
the crime. They chatted thus, unguardedly, without needing words, while speaking of other things. Having, moreover, no conscious 
awareness of the remarks they were uttering, they followed their private thoughts phrase by phrase; they could suddenly have 
continued the recital of their secrets aloud, and still kept on understanding each other. This kind of divination, this stubbornness of 
their memory which kept on producing Camille’s image began little by little to throw them into a panic; they grasped well enough that 
they were seeing into each other and that, if they did not stop talking, the words would rise up to their mouths of their own volition, 
name the drowned man, describe the murder. So they firmly tightened their lips and broke off their chatter. 

Yet in the oppressive silence that followed, the two murderers were still talking about their victim. It was as if their stares 
penetrated each other’s flesh and imbedded clear, shrill phrases there. At moments, they thought they could hear themselves talking 
out loud; their senses were distorted, sight became a type of hearing, strange and finely tuned; they could read their thoughts on their 
faces so clearly that these thoughts took on a strange blaring sound which rocked every cell of their being. They would not have heard 
themselves better if they had screamed out together in a heart-rending voice: “We have killed Camille, and his corpse is there, 
stretched out between us, freezing our limbs.’ And the terrible secrets were still moving, ever more visible and resounding, through 
the bedroom’s calm, moist air. 

Laurent and Thérése had begun the mute narrative with their first meeting that day in the shop. Then the memories had come one 
by one, in order; they had recounted the hours of sensual pleasure, the moments of hesitation and of anger, the terrible instant of the 
murder. This was why they had tightened their lips, ceasing to chat about this and that, for fear of naming Camille all of a sudden 
without wanting to. And their thoughts, running on, had then led them into the anguish, into the fearful waiting that had followed the 
murder. Thus they came to contemplate the drowned man’s corpse stretched out on a slab at the Morgue. Laurent, in one glance, told 
Thérése all about his terror, and Thérése, pushed to the limit, forced by an iron hand to unlock her lips, abruptly continued the 
conversation out loud: 

‘Did you see him in the Morgue?’ she asked Laurent, without naming Camille. 

Laurent appeared to have been waiting for this question. He had been reading it on the young woman’s white face for quite a time. 

‘Yes,’ he replied in a strangled voice. 

The murderers shuddered. They drew nearer to the fire; they spread their hands before the flames, as if an icy gust had suddenly 
slipped into the warm room. They kept silent for a moment, curled up and crouched over. Then Thérése said dully: 

‘Did he appear to have suffered a lot?’ 

Laurent could not reply. He made an appalled gesture, as if brushing aside a revolting sight. He rose, went to the bed and came 
back violently with his arms spread wide, advancing towards Thérése. 

‘Kiss me,’ he said to her, stretching out his neck. 

Thérése had got to her feet, utterly pale in her nightdress; she was half leaning back, elbow resting on the marble of the 
chimneypiece. She gazed at Laurent’s neck. She had just caught sight of a pink blotch on the whiteness of the skin. The rising rush of 
blood enlarged the blotch, which was turning a fiery red. 

‘Kiss me, kiss me,’ Laurent repeated, face and neck burning. 

The young woman tipped her head back further to avoid a kiss, and, pressing the tip of her finger to Camille’s bite, she asked her 
husband: 

‘What’s this here? I didn’t know you had this wound.’ 

It felt to Laurent as if Thérése’s finger was piercing his throat. At the touch of that finger he recoiled sharply, letting out a faint cry 
of pain. 

‘That,’ he faltered, ‘that...’ 

He hesitated, but he could not lie, he told the truth despite himself. 

‘Camille bit me, remember, in the dinghy. It’s nothing, it has healed. Kiss me, kiss me. . .” 

And the wretch stretched out his burning neck. He wanted Thérése to kiss him on his scar, expecting this woman’s kiss to soothe 
the thousand stings which were tearing his flesh apart. Chin raised, neck forward, he offered himself up. Thérése, all but lying against 
the marble of the chimneypiece, waved her hand with unutterable disgust and cried out in an imploring voice: 

‘Oh no, not there . . . There’s blood on it.’ 

She fell back on to the low chair, shuddering, head in her hands. Laurent stood stunned. He lowered his chin, gazing vaguely at 
Thérése. Then, all of a sudden, clawing at her like a wild beast, he took her head in his broad hands, and, by sheer effort, applied her 


lips to his neck, to Camille’s bite.2 For one instant he held on to this woman’s head, crushing it against his skin. Thérése had yielded 
herself up, letting out dull moans, suffocating against Laurent’s neck. When she had extricated herself from his fingers, she wiped her 
mouth violently and spat into the hearth. She had not uttered a word. 

Laurent, ashamed of his brutality, began to pace slowly from bed to window. It was the pain alone, that loathsome searing 
sensation, that had made him exact a kiss from Thérése, and when Thérése’s lips had lain cold against the burning scar he had 
suffered even more. Got by violence, that kiss had just broken him. So painful had the shock been that nothing in the world would 
persuade him to undergo a second. And looking at the woman with whom he had to live and who was quivering, bent in front of the 
fire and turning her back on him, he kept telling himself that he no longer loved this woman and that this woman no longer loved him. 
For over an hour, Thérése remained collapsed there, Laurent paced up and down in silence. The two of them admitted, terrified, that 
their passion had died, that in killing Camille they had killed their desires. The fire died down gently; a great rosy furnace gleamed in 


the embers. Little by little, the heat had become stifling in the room; the flowers wilted, turning the thick air listless with their heavy 
scent. 


All of a sudden Laurent thought he was having a hallucination. As he turned, coming back to the bed from the window, he saw 
Camille in a thickly shadowed corner, between the fireplace and the mirrored wardrobe. The face of his victim was green-tinged and 
distorted, just as he had seen it on the slab in the Morgue. He remained glued to the rug, feeling faint, leaning against a piece of 
furniture. Hearing his dull groan, Thérése raised her head. 

‘There, there!’ said Laurent in a terrified voice. 

Arm stretched out, he was pointing to the shadowy corner in which he could see the sinister face of Camille. Horror creeping over 
her, Thérése came to huddle against him. 

‘It’s his portrait,’ she murmured in a low voice, as though her former husband’s painted face might have been able to hear her. 

‘His portrait,’ repeated Laurent, whose hair was standing on end. 

‘Yes, you know, the painting you did. My aunt was supposed to hang it in her room today. She must have forgotten to take it down.’ 

‘Of course, his portrait...” 

The murderer was not sure he recognised the canvas. In his turmoil, he forgot that he himself had drawn those jerky lines and 
spread those dirty colours that were scaring him so much. Terror made him see the picture as it was: vile, poorly constructed, 
smudged, showing a corpse’s grimacing face on a black background. His work amazed and crushed him with its appalling ugliness; 
above all there were the two white eyes floating in their flabby, yellowish sockets, which reminded him precisely of the drowned 
man’s putrefied eyes in the Morgue. For a moment he stayed there gasping for breath, assuming that Thérése was lying in order to 
reassure him. Then he made out the frame, and calmed down a little. 

‘Go and take it down,’ he said softly to the young woman. 

‘Ah no, I’m frightened,’ the latter replied, shuddering. 

Laurent began to tremble. The frame disappeared at times, and he could see nothing more than the two white eyes fastening their 
gaze on him for a long time. 

‘Please,’ he begged his wife, ‘go and take it down.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘We'll turn it round to face the wall, then we won’t be frightened.’ 

‘No, I can’t.’ 

The murderer, cowardly and meek, thrust the young woman towards the canvas, hiding behind her to avoid the drowned man’s 
gaze. She broke loose, and he decided to take the risk; he approached the painting, lifting his hand up, searching for the nail. But the 
portrait’s gaze was so crushing, so vile, so lingering, that Laurent, having tried to stare it out, was beaten and he retreated, 
overwhelmed, murmuring: 

‘No, you are right, we can’t, Thérése . . . Your aunt will take it down tomorrow.’ 

He resumed his pacing up and down, lowering his head, sensing that the portrait was looking at him, following him with its eyes. 
He could not help glancing in the direction of the canvas from time to time; and then, in the shadowy depths, he could still see the 
glassy, dead eyes of the drowned man. The very thought that Camille was just there, in the corner, watching him, witnessing his 
wedding night, taking stock of them, of him and Thérése, eventually drove Laurent mad with terror and despair. 

One event, which anyone else would have smiled at, made him lose his head completely. As he stood in front of the fireplace, he 
heard a kind of scratching. Turning pale, he imagined that the scratching issued from the portrait, that Camille was getting down 
from its frame. Then he realised that the noise had come from the little door giving on to the stairs. He looked at Thérése, who was 
once more gripped by fear. 

‘Someone’s on the stairs,’ he murmured. ‘Who can be coming from there?’ 

The young woman made no reply. Both of them thought of the drowned man, icy sweat moistening their temples. They took refuge 
at the back of the room, expecting to see the door suddenly open as it dropped Camille’s corpse on to the tiles. With the noise 
becoming harsher, more erratic, they thought their victim was scratching the wood off with his nails to get in. For almost five 
minutes, they did not dare stir. At last a mewing sound was heard. Laurent, coming nearer, recognised Madame Raquin’s tabby cat, 
which had been shut in the bedroom by mistake and which was attempting to get out by shaking the door with its claws. Francois was 
frightened of Laurent; he leapt up on to a chair; fur erect, paws tensed, he looked his new master in the face with a hard, cruel 
expression. The young man disliked cats. Francois almost scared him. At this feverish, fear-filled moment, he believed that the cat 
was about to spring at his face to avenge Camille. This animal must know everything: there were thoughts in its round eyes, the pupils 
peculiarly dilated. Laurent narrowed his own before the brute’s fixed stare. As he was about to kick Francois: 

‘Don’t hurt him,’ Thérése cried out. 

The cry made a curious impression on him. An absurd notion filled his head. 

Camille has got into this cat, he thought. I shall have to kill this animal . . . It looks just like a person. 

He did not kick it, dreading that he might hear Francois talk to him in Camille’s voice. Then he recalled Thérése’s jokes in times 
when they took pleasure in each other, when the cat would witness their exchange of kisses. So he said to himself that this animal 
knew too much and that it must be flung out of the window. But he lacked the courage to carry out his plan. Frangois kept a warlike 
pose; claws stretched out, back arched in silent anger, he followed his enemy’s least movements with haughty calm. Laurent was put 
out by the metallic glare of his eyes; he hurried to open the dining-room door and the cat fled, letting out a high-pitched mew. 

Thérése had sat down again in front of the cold hearth. Laurent resumed his pacing from bed to window. This was how they 
awaited daylight. They never considered going to bed; their flesh and heart were completely dead. A single desire held them fast, the 
desire to leave this room that was stifling them. They felt a real disquiet at being shut in together, at having to breathe the same air; 
they would have preferred to have had someone there with them to break up their téte-a-téte and drag them out of the cruel 
predicament they were in — remaining like this face to face without speaking, without being able to bring their passion back to life. 
The long silences tortured them; silences heavy with bitter and despairing groans, with mute reproaches they could hear distinctly in 
the quiet air. 

At last day broke, dirty and whitish, bringing with it a penetrating cold. 

When a pale brightness had filled the room, a shivering Laurent felt calmer. He looked at Camille’s portrait face on, and saw it for 
what it was — banal and puerile; he unhooked it with a shrug of his shoulders, calling himself an idiot. Thérése had got up and was 
rumpling the bed to fool her aunt, to convey the impression of a blissful night. 

‘Oh, that,’ Laurent said to her in a coarse tone; ‘I trust we shall sleep tonight? That sort of child’s play can’t go on.’ 

Thérése darted a solemn, heavy glance at him. 

‘Understand this,’ he continued; ‘I did not get married so as not to sleep a wink. Children, that’s what we are . . . You’re the one 
who upset me, looking like something from beyond the grave. Try to be lively tonight, and don’t scare me.’ He forced himself to laugh 

without knowing why he was laughing. ‘I'll try,’ the young woman said, dully. Such was Thérése’s and Laurent’s wedding night. 
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THE ENSUING NIGHTS were even crueller. The murderers had determined on sticking together during the night in order to defend 
themselves against the drowned man and, by some strange effect, they shuddered even more as a couple. They lost all patience, their 
nerves jangled, they endured agonising attacks of pain and terror on exchanging the merest word or glance. At the slightest 
conversation struck up between them, at the least little téte-4-téte, their blood seemed to boil over and they would start raving. 

Thérése’s dry, nervous nature had acted in a bizarre way on the solid, sanguine nature of Laurent. Before, in their passionate 
period, their difference in temperament had made a powerfully bonded couple of this man and woman by establishing a kind of 
equilibrium between them — and forming, as it were, a single organism. The male lover gave his blood, the female lover her nerves, 
and they lived one inside the other, needing their love-making in order to regulate this living mechanism. But a breakdown of the 
mechanism had just occurred; Thérése’s over-excited nerves had dominated. Laurent had found himself thrown all of a sudden into a 
state of full-blown nervous erethism; little by little, under the young woman’s fiery influence, his temperament had become that of a 
girl buffeted by an acute nervous disorder. A study of the changes that sometimes come about in certain organisms in the wake of 
specific circumstances might be interesting. These changes, starting out in the flesh, are not long in spreading to the brain and thence 
to the entire individual. 

Before knowing Thérése, Laurent had the heaviness, the prudent equanimity, the sanguine life of a peasant-farmer’s son. He slept, 
ate and drank brutishly. At all hours, whatever was happening in his daily existence, he breathed amply and easily, pleased with 
himself and just a little brain-rotted from being fat. From time to time he would feel a slight tickling sensation in the depths of his 
dulled flesh. It was this tickling that Thérése had expanded into a series of horrifying jolts. She had caused a nervous system of 
astonishing sensitivity to spring up in this great, fat, flabby body. Before, Laurent used to enjoy life more through his blood than his 
nerves; now his senses were less coarse. A nerve-strung existence, thrillingly novel, was abruptly revealed to him at those first kisses 
from his mistress. It multiplied his pleasures, gave such a sharpened temper to his enjoyment that he was all but sent mad at first; he 
delivered himself up to such an abandon of ecstasy as the pounding of his blood had never produced in him. Then a strange process 
set to work; the nerves developed, got the better of the sanguine element in him, and this fact alone modified his nature. He lost his 
equanimity, his heaviness, he no longer lived a sluggish life. The moment came when the nerves and the blood were held in 
equilibrium; this was a moment of profound pleasure, a state of perfect being. Then the nerves began to dominate and he subsided 
into those qualms that shake the unsettled body and mind. 

This was why Laurent began to tremble like a timid child before a shadowy corner. The shivery and haggard being, the new 
individual that had just broken loose inside him from the dull-witted, brutalised rustic, was experiencing the fears and anxieties of 
those with a nervous temperament. Every instance — Thérése’s wild caresses, the frenzied fever of the murder, the appalling 
anticipation of sensual pleasures — had rendered him almost mad, inflaming his senses and dealing sudden and repeated blows to his 
nerves. Finally and inevitably came sleeplessness, bringing with it hallucinations. Ever since, Laurent had drifted along through an 
intolerable existence, floundering about in endless terror. 

His remorse was purely physical. Only his body, his chafed nerves and his trembling flesh were frightened of the drowned man. His 
conscience had nothing to do with his terrors, he had not the least regret for having killed Camille; when he was calm, when the 
apparition was not present, he would have committed murder again if he had considered it to be in his interest. During the day he 
would scoff at his fears, promising himself he would be strong, that he would chide Thérése whom he accused of disturbing his 
peace; in his opinion it was Thérése who kept shuddering, Thérése alone who induced dreadful scenes in the bedroom at night. And, 
as soon as darkness fell, as soon as he was shut up with his wife, an icy sweat crawled over his skin, a child’s terrors shook him. Thus 
he suffered recurring attacks, fits of nervous hysteria that came back every night and, disordering his senses, showed him his victim’s 
green, vile face. They seemed like bouts of some dreadful illness, of a sort of murder hysteria. An illness, a nervous complaint, these 
were really the only suitable terms for Laurent’s terrors. His face would convulse, his limbs stiffen; you could recognise that his nerves 
were knotting up inside him. The body suffered horribly, the soul remained absent. The wicked wretch experienced no repentance; 
Thérése’s passion had transmitted a horrifying disease, and that was all. 

Thérése also found herself prey to profound shocks. But, in her case, her basic nature had simply been heated to an immeasurable 
degree of excitement. From the age of ten this woman had been troubled by nervous disorders, partly due to her growing up in the 
tepid, foul-smelling air of the room where little Camille would be groaning away. Storms and potent forces collected inside her that 
were bound to explode later into genuine tempests. Laurent had been for her what she had been for Laurent, a kind of brutal shock to 
the nerves. From the very first loving embrace, her dry, sensual temperament had spread out with a savage energy; she had lived 
purely for passion. Letting herself be consumed by scorching fevers, she was now in a kind of sickly stupor. She was crushed by 
events, everything was pushing her into madness. In her terrors, she showed herself to be more woman than her new husband; she felt 
a vague remorse, an unconfessed regret; she would be seized by a longing to throw herself on her knees and beseech Camille’s ghost, 
beg him for forgiveness, swearing to appease him through repentance. Perhaps Laurent noticed these cowardly moments of Thérése. 
When a great fear unnerved them equally, he blamed her, treating her brutally. 

They could not go to bed for the first few nights. They waited for daybreak seated by the fire or pacing up and down, as on the day 
of their wedding. The thought of stretching themselves out on the bed side by side caused them a sort of terrified loathing. By tacit 
agreement they avoided any embrace, not even looking at the bedclothes that Thérése would rumple in the morning. When overcome 
by exhaustion, they would sleep an hour or two in the armchairs, only to wake up with a start from the shock of some nightmare’s 
sinister resolution. On awakening, their limbs stiff and sore, face marbled with livid blots, shivering all over from discomfort and fear, 
they would gaze stupefied — astonished to see each other there and feeling a strange mutual modesty, ashamed to show their disgust 
and terror. 

They would struggle against sleep as much as they could. They sat either side of the fireplace and engaged in idle chit-chat, being 
very careful not to let the conversation flag. There was a large space between them, opposite the hearth. Whenever they looked away, 
they imagined that Camille had drawn a chair up and was occupying that space, warming his toes in a lugubriously jeering manner. 
This vision that they had had on their wedding night came back every evening. This mute corpse, the mocking witness of their 
conversations, the horribly disfigured body constantly sitting there, weighed them down with perpetual anxiety. They dared not move, 


they blinded themselves by staring into the blazing fire, and, when drawn irresistibly to cast a frightened glance to the side, their eyes, 
inflamed by the live coals, shaped the phantom and touched him with reddish highlights. 

By the end Laurent no longer wanted to sit down, without admitting to Thérése the reason for this whim. Thérése understood that 
Laurent must be seeing Camille, as she was seeing him; she declared in turn that the heat was giving her a headache, that she would 
do better a little further away from the fireplace. She pushed her armchair to the foot of the bed and stayed slumped into it, while her 
husband resumed his walking around the bedroom. At moments, he opened the window, letting the cold nights of January fill the 
room with a glacial breath. That would calm his fever. 

For a week, the newly-weds spent whole nights in this way. They dozed, they rested a little in the day, Thérése behind the shop 
counter, Laurent at his desk. At night, pain and fear were theirs. And the strangest element remained the attitude they adopted 
towards one another. Not one word of love passed between them, they pretended to have forgotten the past; they appeared to be 
accepting and tolerating each other like invalids who secretly feel pity for their common sufferings. Both of them were hopeful of 
concealing their loathing and their fear, and neither seemed to reflect on the peculiar nature of the nights they spent, which ought to 
have enlightened them both as to the true state they were in. When they stayed up until morning, scarcely speaking, turning pale at 
the slightest noise, they looked as if they believed that all newly-weds behaved like this for the first few days of marriage. Theirs was 
the awkward hypocrisy of two lunatics. 

Soon they felt crushed by weariness to such an extent that they decided, one evening, to go to sleep on the bed. They did not 
undress, throwing themselves fully clothed on the bedspread, afraid their skin might happen to touch. They reckoned the slightest 
contact would send a painful shock through them. Then, when they had thus dozed for two nights in an uneasy sleep, they took a risk, 
removing their clothes and slipping between the sheets. But they stayed well apart, taking precautions not to knock against each other. 
Thérése got in first and went to settle at the far side, against the wall. Laurent waited until she was properly lying down; then he dared 
to lie down himself on the near side of the bed, right on the edge. Between them there was a broad space. Camille’s corpse would 
sleep there. 

When the two murderers were stretched out under the same sheet, and were closing their eyes, they thought they could feel the 
damp body of their victim lying in the middle of the bed, chilling their flesh. It was like a vile obstacle that separated them. They 
were gripped by fever and delirium, and the obstacle became physical; they touched the body, saw it spread out, like a greenish, 
dissolving strip of flesh, and breathed in the loathsome smell of this heap of rotted humanity; all their senses were hallucinating, 
lending an unbearable sharpness to every physical sensation. The presence of this foul bedfellow kept them mute and motionless, 
distraught with anguish. At times Laurent considered taking Thérése violently in his arms; but he dared not move, he told himself that 
he could not stretch his hand out without catching hold of a fistful of Camille’s pulpy flesh. Then he reckoned that the drowned man 
had come to lie down between them, to prevent them embracing. He finally realised that the drowned man was jealous. 

Sometimes however they tried to exchange a shy kiss to see what would happen. The young man would jeer at his wife, ordering 
her to kiss him. But their lips were so cold that death seemed to sit between their mouths. They had bouts of nausea, Thérése would 
shiver in horror, and Laurent, who could hear his teeth chattering, flared up at her. 

‘Why are you trembling?’ he would shout. ‘Are you scared of Camille? Come on, right now the wretched man no longer knows his 
own bones!’ 

Neither of them disclosed to the other the cause of their shuddering. When hallucination made the ghastly-pale mask of the 
drowned man loom up in front of one of them, he or she would close their eyes and withdraw into their own terror, not daring to 
speak about the vision for fear of inducing an even more terrible attack. When Laurent, pushed to the limit, in a rage of despair, 
accused Thérése of being frightened of Camille, this name, uttered out loud, caused a paroxysm of anguish. The murderer raved. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he stammered at the young woman, ‘you're frightened of Camille . . . I can see it clearly, by God . . .! You’re a fool, you 
haven’t a pennyworth of courage. Ha! — sleep in peace. Do you reckon your first husband will come and pull you out by the feet just 
because I’ve slept with you .. .’ 

This thought, this supposition that the drowned man could come and pull them by the feet made Laurent’s hair stand on end. He 
went on more violently, tearing himself apart: 

‘I shall have to take you to the cemetery one night . . . We will open Camille’s coffin, and what a putrid heap you'll see! Then 
perhaps you won’t be scared any more . . . Come on, he has no idea we chucked him into the water.’ 

Thérése, her head under the sheets, was letting out stifled groans. 

‘We chucked him into the water because he was getting in our way,’ her husband went on . . . “We would still chuck him in, 
wouldn't we? So stop acting the little girl. Be strong. How stupid to upset our happiness . .. Look, my good woman, when we’re dead 
then we will be neither more nor less happy under the earth just because we’ve tossed an idiot into the Seine, and the benefit is that 
we can enjoy our love freely . .. Come on! kiss me.’ 

The young woman kissed him, icy cold, crazed, and he shivered just as much as she did. 

For more than a fortnight Laurent asked himself what he could rightly do to kill Camille all over again. He had chucked him into 
the water, and lo and behold he was not quite dead enough, returning every night to sleep in Thérése’s bed. Just when the murderers 
reckoned to have drawn the killing to a close and thought they could abandon themselves in peace to their own sweet, tender 
pleasures, their victim came back to life and chilled the bed they lay on. Thérése was not a widow, and Laurent found he was the 
spouse of a woman who already had a drowned man for a husband. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE, Laurent descended into raving madness. He resolved to drive Camille from his bed. At first he had slept fully 
dressed, then he had avoided touching Thérése’s skin. In the end, out of rage and despair, he wanted to take his wife to his chest and 
crush her sooner than leave her to his spectral victim. It was a magnificent display of brutal passion in revolt. 

In short, only the expectation that Thérése’s kisses would cure him of his bouts of insomnia had drawn him to the young woman’s 
bedroom. When he had found himself there, as master, his flesh, lacerated by yet more excruciating attacks, had not even considered 
attempting this cure. And he had stayed crushed like that for three weeks, forgetting that he had done everything to possess Thérése, 
and remaining unable to touch her — now that he did possess her — without increasing his sufferings. 

His excessive anguish woke him from this mindless state. In the first stunned moment, in the queer dejection of the wedding night, 
he had been able to forget the reasons that had just forced him into marriage. But under the repeated blows from his bad dreams a 
dull anger stole into him, triumphing over his cowardice and restoring his memory. He remembered that he had married in order to 
drive away his nightmares by clasping his wife tight. So he took Thérése abruptly in his arms, one night, at the risk of brushing 
against the drowned man’s body, and pulled her violently to him. 

The young woman had also been pushed to the limit; she would have thrown herself into the flames, if she had thought the flames 
might cleanse her flesh and deliver her from these evils. She returned Laurent’s embrace, determined either to be scorched by this 
man’s caresses or to find relief in them. 

And they clasped each other in a horrible embrace. Pain and terror performed the office of desire. Whenever their limbs touched 
they thought themselves fallen on to live coals. They uttered a cry and squeezed tighter, so as not to leave any space between them for 
the drowned man. And still they felt strips of Camille being vilely squashed between them, chilling their skin in places while the rest 
of their bodies burned. 

Their kisses were atrociously cruel. Thérése searched with her lips for Camille’s bite on Laurent’s stiff and bloated neck, and 
passionately glued her mouth to it. There the bright wound lay; once this hurt was healed, the murderers could sleep in peace. The 
young woman understood this, and tried to cauterise the hurt with the heat of her caresses. But she burned her lips, and Laurent 
pushed her back violently with a dull groan; he felt as if a red-hot iron was being set against his neck. Thérése, terrified, came back to 
it and wanted to kiss the scar again; she felt a bitter and sensual delight in resting her mouth on that very patch of skin in which 
Camille’s teeth had imbedded themselves. For one moment she considered biting her husband on that same spot, tearing off a big 
piece of flesh and creating a new wound, yet deeper, which would remove the marks of the earlier one. And she said to herself that 
then she would no longer blench, seeing only the impress of her own teeth. But Laurent shielded his neck from her kisses; the searing 
pain was devouring him, he pushed her away whenever she stretched forth her lips. They struggled thus, groaning and writhing in the 
hellish caresses. 

They were well aware that they were only making their suffering worse. Crushed in vain by each dreadful grasp, screaming in pain, 
burning and bruising themselves, nothing would soothe their terrified nerves. Each embrace merely sharpened their disgust. While 
they were exchanging these hideous kisses, they were prey to terrible hallucinations; they imagined that the drowned man was pulling 
them out by their feet and violently jolting the bed. 

They broke off for a moment. They felt loathing, an insuperable nervous revolt. Then, not wishing to be beaten, they seized one 
another in a fresh clasp and were again obliged to break off, as if red-hot spikes had pierced their limbs. Several times they attempted 
thus to triumph over their disgust, to forget everything by wearing out and shattering their nerves. And their nerves, chafed and 
stretched each time, caused them such agitation that they would perhaps have died from nervous exhaustion if they had remained in 
one another’s arms. This fight with their own bodies had worked them up into a raging fury; they were stubborn, wanting to get the 
better of it. A particularly acute attack finally shattered them, with a shock of such unprecedented violence that they believed they 
were about to suffer an epileptic fit. 

Thrown back to the two sides of the bed, scorched and bruised, they began to sob. 

And, through their sobs, they seemed to hear the triumphant laughter of the drowned man, who crept once more under the sheet, 
sniggering. It had been impossible to drive him from the bed; they were beaten. Camille sprawled placidly between them, while 
Laurent bewailed his powerlessness and Thérése trembled to think that the corpse, in its position as lawful master, might fancy 
profiting from his victory, by squeezing her, in his turn, in his rotted arms. They had tried their utmost; faced with defeat, they 
understood that, in future, they would no longer dare to share even the tiniest kiss. The fit of crazed love-making that they had tried to 
induce in order to kill their terrors had just plunged them deeper into dread. Feeling the cold of the corpse that must now keep them 
forever apart, they wept blood and tears, wondering what would become of them in their anguish. 
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JUST AS OLD Michaud hoped would happen when he made the marriage of Thérése and Laurent his business, the Thursday-evening 
parties recovered their former gaiety from the very day after the wedding. These evening parties had been put in great jeopardy at the 
time of Camille’s death. The guests had been calling round on this grief-stricken house only in some trepidation; each week, they 
dreaded receiving a definitive discharge. The thought that the shop’s front door would surely end up being shut against them appalled 
Michaud and Grivet, who kept to their habits with brute instinct and stubbornness. They told themselves that the old mother and the 
young widow would slip off one fine day to mourn their deceased in Vernon or somewhere else, and so they would find themselves out 
on the streets every Thursday night, not knowing what to do; they pictured themselves in the passageway, wandering pathetically, 
dreaming of giant domino games. Waiting for the evil day, they timidly enjoyed their last blessings, coming to the shop in an anxious, 
mealy-mouthed manner while each time saying to themselves over and over that they might not ever come again. They were 
apprehensive like this for over a year, not daring to spread themselves out and laugh in the face of Madame Raquin’s tears and the 
silences of Thérése. They no longer felt at home as they had in the days of Camille; they seemed, so to speak, to pilfer each evening 
party spent around the dining-room table. It was in these desperate circumstances that old Michaud’s selfishness drove him to perform 
the masterstroke of marrying off the widow of the drowned man. 

On the Thursday that followed the wedding, Grivet and Michaud made their triumphal entry. They had conquered. The dining 
room was theirs once more; they no longer feared being turned away. They entered as the blessed, spread themselves out, told their 
old jokes one after another. By their sanctimonious and confident attitude, you could tell that for them a revolution had just been 
achieved. The memory of Camille was here no longer; the dead husband, the phantom that made their blood run cold, had been 
chased away by the living husband. The past with its joys was revived. Laurent had replaced Camille, any reason to be saddened 
vanished away, the guests could laugh without vexing anyone, and in any case they must laugh so as to cheer up the excellent family 
who were so keen to receive them. From then on, Grivet and Michaud, who for almost eighteen months had come along under the 
pretext of consoling Madame Raquin, could put their trifling hypocrisy to one side and come in all honesty to nod off opposite each 
other, in the sharp click of the dominoes. 

And each week brought round a Thursday evening, each week reunited around the table these lifeless, grotesque heads that would 
so exasperate Thérése in the past. The young woman spoke of turning these people out; they incensed her with their bursts of stupid 
laughter and their senseless reflections. But Laurent made plain to her that such a dismissal would be a mistake; the present must 
resemble the past as much as possible; the friendship of the police, of these idiots who protected them against all suspicion, must be 
conserved at all costs. Thérése was brought to heel; the guests, well received, blissfully saw a long succession of warm evening parties 
stretching ahead. 

It was around this time that the life of the married couple divided itself into two, as it were. 

In the morning, when daylight would chase away the night’s terrors, Laurent dressed as fast as he could. He was not at ease, only 
recovering his selfish calm once in the dining room, seated at table in front of an enormous bowl of café au lait, prepared for him by 
Thérése. Madame Raquin, infirm, scarcely capable of going downstairs to the shop, watched him eat with motherly smiles. He 
swallowed some toast, he filled his belly, gradually putting his mind at rest. After the coffee he drank a small glass of cognac. That 
restored him completely. He said: ‘See you tonight’ to Madame Raquin and Thérése, without ever kissing them, then he made his way 
to the office at a sauntering pace. Spring was here; the trees along the quayside were coming into bloom, their leaves of a fine, pale- 
green laciness. Below, the river glided along with its own sweet sound; above, the first rays of the sun had a gentle balminess. Laurent 
felt himself revive in the fresh air; he took deep lungfuls of these wafts of young life that fall from April and May skies; he kept in the 
sunlight, stopped to watch the silvery reflections shimmer on the Seine, listened to the sounds of the quayside, let himself be imbued 
with the sharp smells of this bright and happy morning. Indeed, he scarcely thought about Camille; at times he happened to gaze 
mechanically at the Morgue, on the far side of the river; then he would think of the drowned man just as a brave fellow might think 
of a silly fright that he had had. With his belly full and his face fresh, he would recover his dull-headed calm, reach his office and 
spend the entire day there yawning away, waiting for the time to go home. He was nothing more than an employee like the others, 
dazed and bored, his head empty. The sole idea he had then was to resign and to rent a studio; he dreamed vaguely of a fresh life of 
idleness, and that sufficed to keep him occupied until the evening. The memory of the shop in the passageway never came to disturb 
him. In the evening, having longed for the time to go home since the morning, he left with a sense of regret and returned to the 
quayside, obscurely disturbed and anxious. In vain did he walk slowly, for he finally had to return to the shop. There the terror waited 
for him. 

Thérése felt the same sensations. As long as Laurent was not near her, she was comfortable. She had dismissed the charwoman, 
saying that everything was left lying about, that everything was dirty in the shop and in the rooms. She hit upon the idea of tidying up. 
The truth was that she needed to walk, to work, to break the stiffness of her limbs. She moved round all day, sweeping, dusting, 
cleaning the rooms, washing the dishes, carrying out tasks which would have sickened her before. These household chores kept her on 
her feet till noon, active and mute, without leaving her the time to muse on things other than the cobwebs hanging from the ceiling 
and the grease on the dirty dishes. Then she would set about cooking, preparing lunch. At table, Madame Raquin was upset to see her 
forever getting up to clear the plates; she was touched and vexed by her niece’s bustling about; she scolded her, and Thérése replied 
that they had to economise. After the meal, the young woman would get dressed and finally decide to join her aunt behind the 
counter. There a drowsiness would steal over her; shattered by the waking watch of her nights she would doze off, ceding to the 
voluptuous sleepiness that mastered her as soon as she was sitting down. They were mere light slumbers full of a vague enchantment 
which calmed her nerves. The thought of Camille would evaporate; she would enjoy that deep rest of the ill when their pain suddenly 
deserts them. She felt her flesh grow pliant, her mind free, plunging down into a kind of warm and restorative nothingness. Without 
these few moments of calm, her physical being would have burst under the tension of her nervous system; from them she was drawing 
the necessary strength to suffer again and be terrified the following night. Anyway, she did not fall asleep, scarcely lowering her 
eyelids, lost in the depths of a dream of peace; when a customer came in, she would open her eyes, serve the few sous’ worth of wares 
demanded, then fall back into her wavering daydream. Spending three or four hours like this, she was perfectly happy, replying to her 
aunt in monosyllables, letting herself drift with a real enjoyment into these swoons that relieved her of her thoughts and let her sink 
into herself. At scattered intervals she cast the odd grudging glance at the passageway, feeling most at ease in raw weather, when it 


was dark and she could hide her weariness deep in the shadows. The damp, vile passageway, criss-crossed by a population of poor 
soaked wretches whose umbrellas dripped on to the flagstones, looked to her like a place of ill repute, a kind of dirty, mean corridor 
where nobody would come to look for or disturb her. From time to time, when she noticed the muddy gleams that hung around her, 
when she smelt the acrid damp, she fancied she had been buried alive; she believed she was deep in the earth, at the bottom of a 
common grave where the dead swarmed. And this thought consoled and soothed her; she told herself that she was safe now, that she 
was going to die and that she would no longer suffer. At other times she had to keep her eyes open; Suzanne would pay her a visit and 
stay embroidering near the counter all afternoon. Olivier’s wife, with her slack face and slow gestures, was now pleasing to Thérése, 
who felt an odd solace in watching this poor, entirely melting creature; she had befriended her, and liked to see her by her side, 
smiling a wan smile, half-alive, leaving an insipid graveyard smell in the shop. When Suzanne’s blue eyes, with their glassy 
transparency, settled on her own, she felt a beneficial chill in her bones. Thérése waited like this for four o’clock to come. At that 
point she went back to the kitchen and tried to tire herself out all over again, preparing Laurent’s dinner with feverish haste. And 
when her husband appeared on the threshold her throat would tighten, her entire being twist in anguish all over again. 

Each day the married couple’s sensations were roughly the same. During the day, when not face to face, they were relishing the 
delicious hours of peace; in the evening, the moment they came back together again, an acute unease swept through them. 

These were calm evenings, moreover. Thérése and Laurent, who shuddered at the thought of going back into their room, would sit 
up for as long as possible. Madame Raquin, half-recumbent in the depths of a large armchair, was placed between them and would 
chat away in her placid voice. She spoke about Vernon, always thinking about her son, but, out of a sense of some sort of decency, 
would avoid naming him; she smiled at her dear children, she made them plans for the future. The lamp threw pale gleams on her 
white face; her words would take on an extraordinary softness in the dead, peaceful air. And by her side the two murderers, silent, 
motionless, would appear to be listening with a meditative air; in truth, they made no attempt to follow the sense of the good old 
woman’s chit-chat, they were simply happy with the sound of gentle words that prevented them from hearing the explosion of their 
thoughts. They did not dare look at one another and looked at Madame Raquin only to keep up a front. They never mentioned turning 
in; they would have stayed there till morning, with the former haberdasher’s fond, drivelling nonsense and the soothing calm she 
spread around her, if she had not herself indicated a desire to go to bed. Only then would they leave the dining room and despairingly 
enter their own chamber, as you might throw yourself into the bottom of an abyss. 

They soon much preferred the Thursday-evening parties to these intimate evenings. When they were on their own with Madame 
Raquin, they were unable to shake off their thoughts; the thin trickle of their aunt’s voice, her sugary cheerfulness, failed to drown the 
cries tearing them apart. They felt bedtime approach, quivering when their eyes happened to fall on the door to their room; the 
anticipation of that moment when they would be on their own became increasingly cruel, as the evening advanced. On Thursdays, by 
contrast, they got drunk on silliness, each forgetting the other’s presence and so suffering less. Even Thérése craved the guest nights in 
the end. If Michaud and Grivet had not come, she would have gone off to fetch them. When there were strangers sitting in the dining 
room between her and Laurent, she felt calmer; she would have liked to have had guests and noise there all the time — something to 
make her head whirl and to insulate her. She displayed a kind of nervous cheerfulness in front of the company. Laurent too recovered 
his coarse, peasant sense of humour, his throaty laughter, those pranks of the former dauber of paint. Never had the guest nights been 
so merry and boisterous. 

Thus it was that, once a week, Laurent and Thérése could remain face to face without shuddering. 

Soon they were filled with a dread. Paralysis was creeping over Madame Raquin little by little, and they foresaw the day when she 
would be glued to her armchair, helpless and bewildered. The poor old woman was starting to stammer out scraps of phrases which 
were hard to stitch together; her voice was growing feeble, her limbs were giving out one by one. She became a thing. Thérése and 
Laurent watched in terror as this living being began to sink away, for it was she who still kept them apart and it was her voice that 
would pull them out of their bad dreams. Once the intellect finally deserted the former haberdasher, and she was left speechless and 
stiff in the depths of her armchair, they would be on their own; in the evenings, escape from a dangerous téte-a-téte would no longer 
be possible. Then their terror would begin at six o’clock, instead of beginning at midnight; they should be driven mad. 

They did their utmost to preserve Madame Raquin’s health, it being so precious to them. They sent for doctors, they waited on her 
hand and foot, they even found oblivion in the business of nursing, a soothing quality which induced them to redouble their zeal. They 
did not want to lose a third party who made their evenings bearable; they did not want the dining room — the entire house — to 
become a cruel and sinister place like their bedroom. Madame Raquin was peculiarly touched by the zealous attentions they paid her; 
she tearfully congratulated herself on having brought them together and on having surrendered her forty-odd thousand francs to them. 
Never, after the death of her son, had she reckoned on such affection in her final hours; her dear children’s loving kindness gently 
warmed her old age. She did not feel the relentless paralysis which, despite everything, stiffened her still more each day. 

Thérése and Laurent went on leading their double life, however. It was as if there existed two distinct beings in each of them: a 
nervous, terrified being who trembled as soon as dusk fell, and a numbed, oblivious being who breathed easily as soon as the sun rose. 
They lived two lives, shrieking in anguish when alone and smiling pleasantly when there were people. Never did their faces, in public, 
let anyone guess at the sufferings that had been lacerating them in private; they appeared calm and happy, instinctively hiding their 
ills. 

Nobody would have suspected, seeing them so peaceful during the day, that hallucinations would torture them each night. They 
were considered a heaven-blessed couple, living in complete bliss. Grivet gallantly called them ‘the young turtledoves’. When they had 
bags under their eyes from protracted sleepless nights, he would poke fun at them, asking when the christening was. And the whole 
gathering would laugh. Laurent and Thérése scarcely went pale, managing to smile; they were growing used to the risqué jokes of the 
old clerk. As long as they were in the dining room, they were masters of their terrors. No mind could divine the dreadful change that 
occurred in them when they shut themselves up in their bedroom. On Thursday evenings above all, this change was so violently brutal 
that it seemed to be performed on a supernatural level. Their nights’ drama, in its strangeness, in its fits of savage passion, passed 
beyond all belief and remained hidden deep in the lower depths of their aching existence. Had they spoken about it, they would have 
been thought mad. 

‘They’re so happy, these lovers,’ old Michaud said often. “They hardly talk to each other, but they think of each other not one whit 
the less. I will wager they devour each other with kisses, when we’re not there any more.’ 

Such was the opinion of the whole company. There came a point when Thérése and Laurent were being presented as the ideal 
couple. The whole of the Passage du Pont-Neuf celebrated the affection, the undisturbed happiness, the eternal honeymoon of the 
two spouses. They alone knew that Camille’s corpse slept between them; they alone felt, under the calmly composed flesh of their 
faces, the nervous contractions which at night pulled horribly at their features and changed the placid physiognomy into a vile mask of 
woe. 


25 


WHEN FOUR MONTHS had gone by, Laurent thought about reaping the benefits that he had looked forward to by getting married. He 
would have deserted his wife and taken to his heels in the face of Camille’s ghost, three days after the wedding, if his eye for the main 
chance had not kept him pinned down in the passageway shop. He accepted his nights of terror, stayed there with agonies choking 
him, so as not to lose the profit of his crime. To leave Thérése would be to slip back into destitution, to be forced to keep on his 
situation; living alongside her, he could on the contrary satisfy his indolent appetites and live in plenty, without lifting a finger, on the 
revenues that Madame Raquin had placed in his wife’s name. It was likely that he would have taken off with the forty thousand 
francs, if he could have converted them into ready money; but the old haberdasher, advised by Michaud, had had the prudence to 
safeguard the interests of her niece in the contract. Laurent was thus fettered to Thérése by a powerful bond. In compensation for his 
atrocious nights, he wanted at least to have himself maintained in happy idleness — well fed, warmly clothed, with the necessary 


readies in his pocket to satisfy his whims. At that price alone, he was content to sleep with the drowned man’s corpse.+ 

One evening, he announced to Madame Raquin and his wife that he had proffered his resignation and would be leaving the office in 
two weeks’ time. Thérése made a worried gesture. He hastened to add that he would rent a small studio where he would start painting 
again. He expatiated at great length on the tediums of his employment, on the broad horizons that art would open to him; now that he 
had a few sous and could have a tilt at success, he wanted to see if he was not capable of great things. The speech he declaimed on 
this subject simply hid a fierce longing to resume his former studio life. Thérése, tight-lipped, made no reply; she had no intention of 
letting Laurent spend on himself the petty fortune which secured her freedom. When her husband plied her with questions to obtain 
her consent, she gave a few curt answers; she made plain to him that, if he left his employ, he would no longer be earning and would 
be entirely dependent on her. As she spoke, Laurent stared at her in a pointed manner that was disturbing and made the refusal she 
was formulating stick in her throat; she believed she could read in her accomplice’s eyes this menacing thought: ‘I shall tell all, if you 
refuse to give me your consent.’ She began to stammer. Madame Raquin then exclaimed that her dear son’s wish was so very sound, 
and that he must be given the means to become a man of talent. The good lady spoilt Laurent just as she had spoilt Camille; she was 
utterly softened up by the pampering lavished on her by the young man — she was his, and always fell in with his opinion. 

So it was decided that the artist would rent a studio and receive a hundred francs a month for the various expenses incurred. The 
family’s budget was settled thus: the profits from the haberdashery business would pay for the rent of the shop and the flat, and all but 
suffice for the daily household expenses; Laurent would take his studio’s rent and the hundred francs a month from the annuity of two 
thousand-odd francs; the remainder of the annuities would be used for their common needs. In this way, the capital would not be cut 
into. Thérése’s mind was set partly at rest. She made her husband swear never to exceed the amount allocated to him. Moreover, she 
told herself that Laurent could not lay his hands on the forty thousand francs without having her signature, and she expressly resolved 
not to sign any papers. 

The very next day Laurent rented a small studio towards the bottom of the Rue Mazarine, which he had been coveting for the last 
month. He had no intention of leaving his situation without having a refuge in which to spend the daytime hours in peace, far from 
Thérése. At the end of the two weeks, he said farewell to his colleagues. Grivet was staggered by his departure. A young man, he said, 
who had such a fine future in front of him, a young man who, in four years, had got to a salary figure that he, Grivet, had taken 
twenty years to reach! Laurent staggered him still more when he told him that he was going to devote himself wholeheartedly again to 
painting. 

At last the painter settled in to his studio. The studio was a kind of square attic, about five or six metres long and wide; the ceiling 
sloped abruptly, at a steep angle, with a large window set in it that shed a harsh white light over the floorboards and on the blackish 
walls. The noises from the street did not come up as far as these heights. The room, silent and sickly-pale, opening up above on to the 
sky, resembled a hole, a vault hollowed out from grey clay. Laurent furnished this vault after a fashion; he brought along two chairs 
that had lost their straw stuffing, a table that he leaned up against a wall to prevent it sliding down on to the floor, an ancient kitchen 
cupboard, his paint box and his old easel; the entire luxury of the place consisted of a vast divan that he bought for thirty francs at a 
second-hand dealer’s. 

For fifteen days he did not so much as consider touching his brushes. He would arrive between eight and nine o’clock, smoke, lie 
down on the divan and wait for midday, happy for it to be morning and to have long hours of daylight remaining in front of him. At 
midday, he would go off to have lunch, then hurry back so as to be on his own and not to see Thérése’s pale face any more. Then he 
digested, slept, slouched until the evening. His studio was a peaceful place where he was not afraid. One day his wife asked to visit his 
precious refuge. He refused — and since, despite his refusal, she came knocking on his door, he did not answer; that evening he told 
her that he had spent the day at the Louvre. He was fearful that Thérése would usher in the ghost of Camille. 

Indolence eventually hung heavy on him. He bought a canvas and paints and set to work. Not having enough money to pay for 
models, he resolved to paint as the fancy took him, not bothering about doing it from life. He attempted the head of a man. 

Moreover, he was no longer cloistering himself as much; he worked for two or three hours each morning and spent his afternoons 
strolling here and there, in Paris and in the suburbs. It was as he came back from one of these long walks that he met, in front of the 
Institute, his old college friend, who had been nicely successful among his coterie at the last Salon. 

‘Why, it’s you!’ the painter exclaimed. ‘Oh, my poor Laurent, I would never have recognised you. You’ve grown thin.’ 

‘Lam married,’ replied Laurent in an embarrassed tone. 

“You, married! No wonder you're looking so peculiar. And what are you up to now?” 

T’ve rented a small studio; I do a bit of painting, mornings.’ 

Laurent recounted his marriage in a few words; then he set out his future projects in a feverish voice. His friend looked at him in an 
astonished manner that disturbed and worried him. The truth was that the painter failed to recognise in the husband of Thérése that 
ordinary, thick-set boy whom he had known in earlier times. It seemed to him that Laurent had acquired a somewhat distinguished 
demeanour; the face had thinned out and had a fashionable pallor, the whole body held itself with more dignity and litheness. 

‘But what a nice-looking fellow you’re becoming,’ the artist could not stop himself crying out, ‘you have the bearing of an 
ambassador. It is the very latest thing. What school are you at, then?’ 

The examination that he was being subjected to weighed heavily on Laurent. He dared not withdraw too brusquely. 


‘Would you like to come up for a moment to my studio?’ he finally asked his friend, who would not let him alone. 

‘Glad to,’ the latter replied. 

The painter, unable to account for the changes he observed, was keen to visit his old comrade’s studio. Indeed, he was not going up 
five floors just to view Laurent’s latest work, which would certainly make him feel ill; his sole desire was to satisfy his curiosity. 

When the painter was upstairs and had cast an eye on the canvases hung on the wall, his astonishment intensified. There were five 
studies, two heads of women and three heads of men, painted with a striking energy; the manner was oily and robust, each element 
carried off through lavish blotches on a light-grey background. The artist approached eagerly and, stunned, did not even try to hide 
his surprise: 

‘Did you do this?’ he asked Laurent. 

‘Yes,’ the latter answered. “They are sketches which will help towards a big picture I am working on.’ 

‘Come on, no joking, did you really paint these productions here?’ 

‘Of course! Why shouldn’t I have painted them?’ 

The painter did not dare reply: ‘Because these canvases are those of an artist, and you have never been anything but a vile 
bricklayer.’ He stood silently for a long time in front of the studies. Indeed, these sketches were awkward, but they had a strangeness, 


a quality so powerful that they heralded an artistic sense of the most developed sort. You might have said it was real painting.2 Never 
had Laurent’s friend seen sketches so suggestive of huge promise. When he had properly examined the canvases, he turned to their 
creator: 

‘Well, frankly,’ he said to him, ‘I would never have thought you capable of painting like this. Where the devil did you learn such 
talent? That isn’t something one normally learns.’ 

And he gazed at Laurent, whose voice seemed softer, whose every gesture had a kind of elegance. He was incapable of fathoming 
the appalling shock that had changed this man by developing in him the nerves of a woman and acute, delicate sensibilities. A curious 
phenomenon had undoubtedly occurred in the physiology of Camille’s murderer. It is difficult, at least analytically, to penetrate to 
such depths. Laurent had perhaps become an artist in the same way that he had become fearful, as a result of the intense upset that 
had overwhelmed his flesh and his mind. Before, he was suffocating under the heavy weight of his blood, blinded all the time by the 
thick vapour of health that surrounded him; now, grown thin and shivery, he had the anxious zest and the lively, harrowing 
sensibilities of a nervous temperament. In the life of terror he was leading, his mind would grow delirious and soar right up to the 
ecstatic realms of genius; what might be called his moral illness — the nervous disorder that shook his entire being — developed in him 
an artistic sense that was strangely lucid; since he had killed, his flesh was as if lightened while his distracted brain appeared immense 
to him — and with this sudden enlarging of his thoughts he saw exquisite creations, a poet’s daydreams, pass before his eyes. And it 
was for this reason that his gestures had taken on an unexpected refinement; for this reason that his works were beautiful, rendered 
suddenly personal and full of life. 

His friend did not attempt any further explanation of this artist’s birth. He went off with his amazement intact. Before leaving, he 
glanced again at the canvases and said to Laurent: 

‘Ihave only one criticism to make, which is that all your studies have a family resemblance. These five heads are all alike. Even the 


women take on some sort of a violent demeanour that makes them seem like men in disguise . . . You see, if you want to paint a 
picture using these roughs, you need to change the cast of their features here and there; these characters cannot all be brothers, that 
would be laughable.’ 


He left the studio and added on the landing, with a laugh: 

‘Truly, old man, it has been a pleasure to see you. Now I may believe in miracles . . . Good Lord, you're the real thing!’ 

He went down the stairs. Laurent returned, deeply troubled. When his friend had pointed out that all his studies of heads had a 
family resemblance, he had abruptly turned away to conceal his pallor. The fact is, this fatal likeness had already struck him. He 
slowly came back and placed himself in front of the canvases; as he reflected on them successively, passing from one to the other, an 
icy sweat soaked his back. 

‘He was right,’ he murmured, ‘they all look alike . . . They look like Camille.’ 

He drew back and sat on the divan, unable to detach his gaze from the head studies. The first was the face of an old man with a 
long white beard; the artist intuited Camille’s thin little chin under the white beard. The second represented a young blonde girl, and 
this young girl watched him with the blue eyes of his victim. The three other faces each had some mark of the drowned man. It was 
as if Camille were made up as an old man and then as a young girl, taking on the disguise that the painter fancied giving him, but 
always keeping the general character of his features. There existed another terrible likeness between these heads: they appeared to be 
enduring pain and terror, as if crushed under the same sensation of horror. Each had a slight fold to the left of the mouth, which 
pulled at the lips and made them grimace. This fold, which Laurent remembered having seen on the convulsed face of the drowned 
man, stamped them with a mark of vile kinship. 

Laurent realised that he had looked too hard at Camille in the Morgue. The image of the corpse had engraved itself deep inside 
him. Now, quite unconsciously, his hand was always tracing the lines of that ghastly face the memory of which followed him 
everywhere. 

Gradually the painter, lolling back on the divan, believed he could see the faces come to life. And he had five Camilles in front of 
him, five potent Camilles created by his own hands, and which, by some weirdly appalling process, assumed any age and any sex. He 
rose, slashed the canvases to shreds and hurled them outside. He told himself that he would die of fright in this studio if he were to 
people it with his own portraits of his victim. 

A fear gripped him: he dreaded being unable to draw a single head without drawing the drowned man’s. He wanted to know at 
once if he was master of his own hand. He placed a bare canvas on his easel; then, with a bit of charcoal, he marked out a face in a 
few strokes. The face looked like Camille. Laurent brusquely rubbed this sketch out and attempted another. He struggled for an hour 
against the fatal impulse that propelled his fingers. At every fresh attempt he reverted to the head of the drowned man. In vain he 
stiffened his will to avoid the lines that he knew so well; he kept tracing those lines, obeying his muscles, his rebel nerves, in spite of 
himself. He speedily dashed off the sketches first; then he concentrated on guiding the charcoal slowly. The result was the same: 
Camille, grimacing and in pain, appeared incessantly on the canvas. The artist successively sketched a wide variety of heads — heads 
of angels, of virgins with haloes, of Roman warriors wearing their helmets, of blond, rosy children, of old bandits seamed with scars; 
always, always the drowned man came to the surface, by turns angel, virgin, warrior, child and bandit. Then Laurent threw himself 
into caricature, exaggerating the strokes, creating monstrous profiles, inventing grotesque heads, and all he succeeded in doing was to 
make the striking portraits of his victim yet more horrible. He finished up drawing animals, dogs and cats; the dogs and cats looked 
dimly like Camille. 


A dull rage gripped Laurent. He split the canvas with a single blow of the fist, thinking with despair of his big picture. Now he 
must not think about it any more; he felt for certain that, henceforth, he would be drawing nothing but the head of Camille, and, as 
his friend had said to him, faces that all look alike would be laughable. He pictured to himself what his work might have been; he saw 
on these characters’ shoulders, men as well as women, the appalled, ghastly-pale face of the drowned man; the weird spectacle he 
conjured up felt hideously absurd and it enraged him. 

So he dared not work any more, forever dreading that he might raise his victim from the dead at the slightest brushstroke. If he 
wished to live peacefully in his studio, he must never paint there. This notion that his fingers had the fatal and unconscious power 
endlessly to reproduce Camille’s portrait made him stare at his hand in terror. It was as if this hand were no longer his own. 
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THE SEIZURE THAT had been threatening Madame Raquin took hold. Suddenly the paralysis, which for several months had been 
creeping along her limbs, always about to bind her tight, took her by the throat and trussed up her body. One evening, as she was 
pleasantly chatting with Thérése and Laurent, she stopped in the middle of a sentence, her mouth gaping open: as if somebody were 
strangling her. When she wanted to cry out, to call for help, she could only make hoarse, stammering sounds. Her tongue had turned 
to stone. Her hands and her feet had gone rigid. She had been struck speechless and motionless. 

Thérése and Laurent got to their feet, appalled by this lightning bolt, which contorted the old haberdasher in less than five seconds. 
When she was rigid, staring beseechingly at them, they plied her with questions to discover the cause of her suffering. She was unable 
to reply, continuing to gaze at them in profound anguish. They realised then that they had nothing more than a corpse in front of 
them, a half-living corpse able to see them and to hear them, but not to talk. Her seizure threw them into despair: basically they cared 
little for the paralysed woman’s pain and their tears were for themselves — who from now on would live in an eternal intimacy, alone 
together. 

From that day on, the married couple’s life was unbearable. They spent cruel evenings opposite the helpless old cripple, who no 
longer lulled their terror with her gentle ramblings. She lay in the armchair like a package, a thing, and they remained on their own at 
either end of the table, anxious and embarrassed. They were no longer kept apart by this corpse; at moments they forgot about her, 
confusing her with the furniture. Then their nighttime terrors would grip them and the dining room became, like the bedroom, a 


terrible place in which Camille’s ghost would rise up.* They suffered like this for an additional four or five hours a day. They 
shuddered as soon as twilight came on, lowering the lampshade so as not to see each other, doing their best to believe that Madame 
Raquin would be about to speak and so remind them of her presence. If they took care of her rather than simply getting rid of her, it 
was because her eyes were still alive and from time to time they would feel some solace in watching them move and glitter. 

They always placed the crippled old woman under the lamp’s harsh glare, in order to light her face up properly and have it 
permanently in front of them. This slack, ghastly-pale face would have been an unbearable sight for anyone else, but they felt such a 
need for company that their gaze settled there with real joy. It was like a woman’s decomposing death-mask, with two living eyes set 
into the middle; only the eyes stirred, rolling rapidly in their sockets; the cheeks and mouth were as if turned to stone, and preserved a 
petrifying stillness. When Madame Raquin let herself drift off into sleep and lowered her eyelids, then her face, quite white and quite 
dumb, really was that of a corpse; Thérése and Laurent, who no longer felt there was anyone there with them, made a noise until the 
paralytic raised her eyelids and stared at them. So they forced her to stay awake. 

They thought of her as a distraction that pulled them clear of their bad dreams. From the moment she was infirm, she had to be 
looked after like a child. The care they lavished on her forcibly shook them free of their thoughts. In the morning, Laurent would get 
up and carry her into her chair then put her back to bed in the evening; she was still heavy, he had to use all his strength to take her 
delicately in his arms and convey her. Equally he was the one who wheeled her chair about. The other types of care were Thérése’s 
concern: she dressed the helpless invalid, fed her, tried to fathom her least desires. For a few days Madame Raquin kept the use of her 
hands, able to write on a slate and so ask for whatever she needed; then her hands died, and it was no longer possible for her to lift 
them up and hold a pencil; from then on, she had no more than the language of the eyes, her niece having to guess what she wanted. 
The young woman devoted herself to the tough calling of a sick-nurse; this kept her body and mind busy, which did her a great deal 
of good. 

So as not to be left face to face with each other, the married couple wheeled the poor old woman’s chair into the dining room first 
thing in the morning. They brought her in with them as if she was essential to their existence; she was forced to be present at their 
meals, or whenever they met. They pretended not to understand when she showed a wish to go into her room. She was only good for 
breaking up their private moments and was not entitled to live apart. At eight o’clock Laurent went off to his studio, Thérése went 
down to the shop, the paralysed woman remaining alone in the dining room until midday; then, after the meal, she would find herself 
alone again until six o’clock. Often during the day her niece would come upstairs and circle round her, checking whether she needed 
anything. The friends of the family could not find praise enough when exalting the virtues of Thérése and Laurent. 

The Thursday gatherings continued, and the crippled woman attended as in the past. Her chair was drawn up to the table; from 
eight o’clock to eleven o’clock she kept her eyes open, looking at the guests in turn with a piercing gleam. For the first few days, old 
Michaud and Grivet remained a little embarrassed faced with the cadaver of their old friend; they had no idea what front to put on, 
feeling only a moderate despondency, and they wondered what the appropriate dose of sadness might be. Should they speak to this 
lifeless face, should they take no notice of her at all? Little by little they resolved to treat Madame Raquin as if nothing had happened 
to her. They ended up by pretending to ignore her condition completely. They would chat with her, asking questions and replying, 
laughing on her behalf and on theirs, never allowing themselves to be nonplussed by the rigid expression on her face. It was a strange 
sight: these men seemed to be talking rationally to a statue, just as little girls talk to their dolls. The paralysed woman kept herself 
stiff and dumb in front of them, and they prattled, repeating gestures, holding the most animated of conversations with her. Michaud 
and Grivet congratulated themselves on their excellent behaviour. They thought they were being polite, acting in this way; and they 
spared themselves, in addition, the tedium of expressing the customary condolences. Madame Raquin ought to be flattered to see 
herself treated as a healthy person, and from that time on, they were allowed to make merry in her presence without the slightest 
scruple. 

Grivet had a hobby-horse. He claimed he understood Madame Raquin perfectly, that she could not look at him without him 
knowing what she wanted immediately. This was yet another thoughtful consideration. Except that, each time, Grivet got it wrong. He 
would interrupt the domino match at frequent intervals, scrutinise the paralysed woman whose eyes were peacefully following the 
game and declare that she was asking for such-and-such. When they checked, Madame Raquin was not asking for anything at all or 
was asking for something quite different. This failed to discourage Grivet, who would let fly a victorious ‘What did I tell you?’ and 
start up again a few minutes later. It was quite another matter when the crippled woman overtly conveyed a wish; Thérése, Laurent 
and the guests would successively name the things she could be wanting. Grivet made himself conspicuous by the blundering nature 
of his proposals. He named everything that came randomly into his head, always proposing the opposite of what Madame Raquin 
desired. Which never stopped him repeating: 


‘I can read her eyes like a book. Look, she’s telling me that I am right. Is that not so, dear lady . . . Yes, yes.’ 

As a matter of fact, it was no simple thing to grasp the poor old woman’s wishes. Only Thérése had this art. She communicated 
fairly easily with this walled-in mind, alive still but buried in the depths of a dead mass of flesh. What went on inside this wretched 
creature who lived just enough to be present in life without taking part? She saw, she heard, she doubtless reasoned in a distinct, clear 
manner, and no longer had word or gesture to express outwardly the thoughts which sprang up inside her. Perhaps her ideas were 
suffocating her. She would not have been able to lift her hand or open her mouth even were one of these movements or one of these 
utterances to have decided the fortunes of the world. Her mind was like one of those living beings buried inadvertently and who wake 
up in the pitch-dark earth, two or three metres under the ground; they shout, they struggle, and we pass right over them without 
hearing their agonising wails. Laurent would often watch Madame Raquin, her lips tight shut, hands stretched out on her knees, 
drawing all her spirit into her sharp, swift-moving eyes, and say to himself: 

‘Who knows what she can be thinking about all on her own . . . There has to be some cruel drama going on deep inside this dead 
woman.” 

Laurent was mistaken: Madame Raquin was happy, happy in the care and affection of her dear children. She had always dreamed 
of finishing like this, slowly, being stroked and adored. Certainly she would rather have retained her powers of speech so as to thank 
the loved ones who were helping her to die in peace. But she accepted her state without complaint; the quiet, withdrawn life that she 
had always led, along with the gentleness of her temperament, saved her from feeling the pains of speechlessness and immobility too 
severely. She had become a child again, spending days without growing bored, staring in front of her and dreaming of the past. She 
even ended up relishing the delight of being very well behaved and staying in her chair like a little girl. 

Each day her eyes took on a gentleness, a more penetrating clarity. She had got as far as using her eyes like a hand or a mouth to 
ask and to thank. So in a strange, charming way she made up for the organs which had failed. Her glances were beautiful with a 
celestial radiance in the middle of a face whose flesh hung slack and grimacing. From the moment her twisted, inert lips were no 
longer able to smile, she smiled with her eyes in an adorably loving way; moist gleams flashed there, and bright rays dawned in the 
sockets. Nothing was more remarkable than these eyes laughing like lips in that dead face; the bottom of the face stayed gloomy and 
deathly-pale, the upper part would light up sublimely. It was above all for the sake of her dear children that in this way she threw all 
her gratitude and all her soul’s affection into a simple glance. When, morning and evening, Laurent took her in his arms to carry her, 
she would lovingly thank him with a look full of effusive tenderness. 

She lived like this for several weeks, waiting for death, believing she was safe from all fresh misfortunes. She believed she had paid 
her share of pain. She was mistaken. One evening a dreadful shock crushed her. 

It was in vain that Thérése and Laurent placed her between them in full light, for she was no longer quite alive enough to separate 
and shield them from their agonies. When they forgot she was there, that she saw and heard them, they went mad, catching sight of 
Camille and trying to drive him out. Then they stammered, confessions and phrases slipping from them involuntarily, which 
eventually revealed everything to Madame Raquin. Laurent had a sort of fit during which he spoke like someone hallucinating. 
Suddenly, the paralysed woman understood. 

A terrifying contraction shot across her face, and she experienced such a jolt that Thérése thought she was about to spring up and 
scream. Then she fell back into an iron rigidity. This sort of shock was all the more frightful in that it seemed to galvanise a corpse. 
Her capacity to feel, restored for an instant, disappeared; the helpless cripple remained yet more crushed and deathly-pale. Her eyes, 
normally so gentle, had become black and hard, like shards of metal. 

On no living soul had despair ever fallen so harshly. The sinister truth, like a flash of lightning, burned the paralysed woman’s eyes 
and entered her with the absolute shock of a thunderbolt. If she had been able to get to her feet, to utter the cry of horror rising in her 
throat, to curse her son’s murderers, she would have suffered less. But, having heard everything and understood all, she had to stay 
motionless and mute, keeping the splintered flash of her pain to herself. It was as if Thérése and Laurent had bound and nailed her to 
the chair to prevent her springing forward, and that they were taking a horrible pleasure in telling her over and over: ‘We killed 
Camille,’ after gagging her and stifling her sobs. The terror and anguish coursed furiously through her body without finding a vent. 
She made superhuman efforts to lift the weight crushing her, to free her throat and thus allow a passage for the flood of her despair. 
And in vain she strained her remaining energies; she felt her cold tongue against her palate, she was unable to tear herself away from 
death. The powerlessness of a corpse held her rigid. Her feelings were like those of a man fallen into a death-trance who, on being 
buried, gagged and bound by his own flesh, hears over his head the dull scrape of shovelled sand. 

The havoc wrought in her heart was yet more awful still. She was conscious of an internal, shattering collapse. Her entire life was 
devastated; all her love, all her kindness, all her devotedness had just been brutally overturned and trampled underfoot. She had led a 
life of affection and gentleness, and in her last hours, when she was going to carry to her grave a belief in the calm goodness of 
existence, a voice shrieked at her that all is lies and all is crime. The veil that was rent showed her, beyond the love and friendship that 
she had thought she was seeing, a dreadful spectacle of blood and shame. She would have cursed God, if she had been capable of 
shouting out blasphemies. God had deceived her for more than sixty years by treating her as a sweet, good little girl, by distracting her 
with lying pictures of unruffled joy. And she had stayed the child, foolishly believing in a thousand silly things, not seeing real life 
wading through the blood-stained mud of passions. God was bad; he should have told her the truth earlier or allowed her to carry on 
with her credulities and blindness. Now all that was left for her was to die, denying love, denying friendship, denying devotedness. 
Nothing existed but murder and lust. 

And so! Camille succumbed to the blows of Thérése and Laurent, and these two had conceived the crime in the thick of their 
adulterous shame! The very idea opened up such an abyss for Madame Raquin, that she was unable to examine or grasp it in any 
clear, detailed manner. She simply felt a horrible falling sensation; it was as if she were dropping down into a cold, black hole. And 
she said to herself: ‘I am to be smashed to pieces at the bottom.’ 

After the initial shock, the crime’s monstrosity appeared to her hard to believe. Then, once convincing proof of the adultery and 
the murder became established in her mind through the recollection of trivial circumstances that she had failed to explain away 
earlier, she was fearful of going mad. Thérése and Laurent were indeed Camille’s murderers: Thérése whom she had brought up, 
Laurent whom she had loved as a devoted and fond mother. This turned round and round in her head like a huge wheel, with a noise 
that was deafening. She imagined details so vile, she descended into a hypocrisy so great, she was present in her thoughts at a 
deceitful performance of such excruciating irony, that she wanted to die rather than think of it any more. One idea alone, mechanical 
and unyielding, pulverised her brain with the heaviness and obstinacy of a grindstone. She kept repeating: ‘My own children killed my 
child,’ and she found no other way to convey her despair. 

With the abrupt change of heart, she frenziedly searched for and no longer recognised her own self; she remained crushed under 
the brutal invasion of avenging thoughts that expelled all the goodness of her nature. Once she had been transformed, it was black 
night inside her; she sensed a new creature born of her dying flesh, cruel and pitiless, which could have bitten her son’s killers. 


When she had yielded to the overwhelming grip of her paralysis, when she knew she could not leap at Thérése and Laurent’s 
throats and strangle them as she dreamed of doing, she succumbed to silence and motionlessness, and fat tears ran slowly from her 
eyes. Nothing was more heart-rending than this dumb and motionless despair. Those tears trickling down one by one over that lifeless 
face where not a wrinkle stirred, over that inert, deathly-pale countenance which could never crumple into tears and where only the 
eyes sobbed, afforded an agonising sight. 

Thérése was struck by an appalled pity. 

‘She should be put to bed,’ she said to Laurent, indicating her aunt. 

Laurent hurriedly wheeled the paralysed woman into her bedroom. Then he stopped to take her in his arms. At that moment, 
Madame Raquin hoped that a single mighty spring might set her back on her feet; she strained herself to the utmost. God could not 
allow Laurent to squeeze her against his chest; she reckoned a thunderbolt would destroy him if he showed such monstrous effrontery. 
But no spring thrust her up, and the heavens reserved their thunder. She stayed enfeebled, passive, like a bundle of laundry. She was 
seized, lifted up and carried by the killer; she experienced the anguish of feeling herself slack and yielding in the arms of Camille’s 
murderer. Her head lolled against Laurent’s shoulder, and she gazed at him, eyes wide with horror. 

‘Go on then, take a good look,’ he murmured. “Your eyes can’t eat me up...’ 

And he threw her savagely on to the bed. The helpless cripple fell down there in a swoon. Her last thought had been one of terror 
and disgust. From now on, morning and night, she would have to endure the unspeakably foul clasp of Laurent’s arms. 
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ONLY A FIT of terror could have induced the couple to talk, to confess in Madame Raquin’s presence. Neither of them was cruel; they 
would have avoided such a revelation out of humanity, even if they had not already made it their rule to keep silent for safety’s sake. 

They were particularly worried on the following Thursday. In the morning Thérése asked Laurent if he deemed it wise to leave the 
paralysed woman in the dining room during the party. She knew everything and might raise the alarm. 

‘Bah!’ Laurent replied. ‘She can’t stir so much as a finger. How do you expect her to gossip?’ 

‘She might just find a way,’ replied Thérése. ‘I've seen but one unyielding thought in her eyes since the other night.’ 

‘No, look, the doctor told me it’s all over for her. If she does talk again one more time, it'll be through her death-rattle. That won’t 
be long in coming. It would be silly, burdening our conscience still further by keeping her away from this party.’ 

Thérése shuddered. 

“You've not understood me,’ she shouted. ‘Oh, how right you are, there’s been blood enough. I meant that we could lock our aunt in 
her bedroom and pretend her health is worse, that she is sleeping.’ 

‘Exactly,’ Laurent went on, ‘and that imbecile Michaud will walk straight into the room anyway to see his old friend . .. An 
excellent way to undo us.’ 

He hesitated, wishing to appear calm, anxiety making him stammer. 

‘Better to leave things as they are,’ he continued. “These people are silly as geese; they won’t catch any of the old woman’s 
speechless desperation, for certain. They are so remote from the truth, they'll never suspect a thing. Once the ordeal’s done with, then 
we'll not be fearing the consequences of our indiscretion . . . You'll see, all will be well.’ 

That evening, when the guests arrived, Madame Raquin sat in her usual place, between the stove and the table. Laurent and 
Thérése pretended to be in a good mood, masking their shudders, waiting in anguish for the inevitable incident. They had lowered the 
lamp’s shade right down; only the oilcloth was lit. 

The morsel of banal and noisy chit-chat that always preceded the first domino game was enjoyed by the guests, and Grivet and 
Michaud inevitably made the usual enquiries of the paralysed woman about her health — enquiries to which they themselves provided 
excellent answers, as was their custom. After which, no longer taking any notice of the old lady, the company absorbed themselves 
delightedly in the game. 

Madame Raquin, from the moment she knew about the horrible secret, had been feverishly awaiting this gathering. She had 
mustered the last of her strength to denounce the guilty ones. Until the last moment, she feared being absent from the gathering; she 
thought that Laurent would make away with her, kill her perhaps, or at least shut her up in her room. When she saw that they were 
leaving her there, when she was in the presence of the guests, she felt a warm glee at the thought that she was on the point of 
attempting to avenge her son. Knowing that her tongue was stone dead, she tried a new language. Through astonishing willpower, she 
managed to galvanise, in a manner, her right hand, to raise it slightly from her lap where it was always stretched out, inert; she then 
made it creep little by little up one of the table legs in front of her, and managed to set it down on the oilcloth. There, she feebly 
twitched her fingers as if to attract attention. 

When the players spotted amongst them this corpse’s hand, white and slack, they were most surprised. Grivet stopped, arm in the 
air, at the instant when he was about to play a triumphant double six. Since her attack, the crippled woman had no longer moved her 
hands. 

‘Oh, now look at this, Thérése,’ cried Michaud. ‘Madame Raquin twitching her fingers . . . She would like something, no doubt.’ 

Thérése was unable to reply; she had followed, just as Laurent had, the toiling of the paralysed woman, and gazed at her aunt’s 
hand, which was deathly-pale under the harsh light of the lamp like an avenging hand about to speak. The two murderers waited, 
panting for breath. 

‘Of course! Yes!’ said Grivet. ‘She wants something . . . Oh, we two do understand each other so very well . . . She would like to 
play dominoes . . . Eh, is that not so, dear lady?’ 

Madame Raquin made a violent gesture of denial. She stretched out a finger and bent the others back with infinite pains, and began 
laboriously to trace out some letters on the table. She had indicated no more than a few strokes, when Grivet cried out again in 
triumph: 

‘I get it: she says that I am right to play the double six.’ 

The cripple threw the old clerk a terrible glance and went on with the word she wanted to write. But, at each moment, Grivet 
interrupted her by declaring that it was pointless, that he had understood, and made a silly remark. Michaud ended up hushing him. 

‘Devil take it, let Madame Raquin speak,’ he said. ‘Speak, my old friend.’ 

And he looked at the oilcloth in the same way as he might have lent an ear. But the paralysed woman’s fingers grew tired, having 
started on a word more than ten times, and they were no longer tracing this word so much as wandering to the left and right. Michaud 
and Olivier leaned over, unable to read anything, forcing the cripple to begin the first letters over and over. 

‘Ah good,’ Olivier shouted out all of a sudden, ‘I can read it, this time . . . She has just written your name, Thérése . . . Let’s see: 
“Thérése and . . .” Finish it, dear lady.’ 

Thérése all but screeched in anguish. She gazed at her aunt’s fingers sliding over the oilcloth and it seemed to her that these fingers 
were tracing out her name and the confession of her crime in characters of fire. Laurent had got up violently, wondering if he was not 
about to hurl himself at the paralysed woman and shatter her arm. He believed all was lost, and felt the weight and chill of 
punishment, seeing this hand come to life to reveal the murder of Camille. 

Madame Raquin was still writing, if more and more hesitantly. 

‘It's done, I can read it very well,’ Olivier said after a moment, looking at the couple. “Your aunt is writing your two names: 
“Thérése and Laurent. . .”” 

The old lady made signs of affirmation in rapid succession, giving the murderers crushing glares. Then she wanted to reach the end. 
But her fingers had stiffened, the supreme will that galvanised them was slipping from her; she felt the paralysis climbing slowly back 
along her arm and taking possession of her wrist again. She made haste, she traced one more word. 

Old Michaud read out loud: 

“Thérése and Laurent have . . .” 
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And Olivier asked: 

‘What do your dear children have?’ 

The murderers, gripped by mad terror, were on the point of finishing off the phrase out loud. They were staring at the avenging 
hand with blurred, unblinking eyes when, all of a sudden, that same hand suffered a convulsion and lay flat on the table; it slid off and 
landed back on the cripple’s lap, like a lump of inanimate flesh. The paralysis had returned and had checked the punishment. 
Michaud and Olivier sat down again, disappointed, while Thérése and Laurent tasted such bitter joy that they felt faint from the 
sudden flow of blood thumping in their chest. 

Grivet was annoyed that they had failed to take his word for it. He thought the moment had come to recover his infallibility by 
completing Madame Raquin’s unfinished sentence. As they were trying to find the meaning of that sentence: 

‘It is quite clear,’ he said. ‘I can divine the entire sentence in Madame’s eyes. I for one do not need her to write on the table; a single 
glance from her is enough . . . She wanted to say: “Thérése and Laurent take good care of me.” 

Grivet could not help but applaud his own imagination, the whole company being of the same opinion. The guests began to praise 
the couple, who were plainly so good for the poor lady. 

‘It is certain’, said old Michaud solemnly, ‘that Madame Raquin wished to pay homage to the loving attentions her children have 
lavished on her. That does credit to the whole family.’ 

And he added, taking up his dominoes again: 

‘Pray, let us continue. Where were we? Grivet was about to play the double six, I believe.’ 

Grivet played the double six. The game continued, stupid and monotonous. 

The paralysed woman looked at her hand, plunged into an abyss of despair. Her hand had just betrayed her. She felt it heavy as 
lead, now; she could never lift it up again. Heaven did not wish Camille to be avenged, it had withdrawn from his mother the only way 
to make known to men the murder of which he was victim. And the wretched woman told herself that all she was good for was to go 
and join her child under the earth. She lowered her eyelids, feeling that she was useless from now on, needing to believe that she was 
already in the pitch-dark of the tomb. 
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FOR TWO MONTHS Thérése and Laurent writhed in the agony of their union. They caused each other pain. Then hate slowly rose in 
them, and they ended up glaring at one another in rage, brimming with veiled threats. 

Hate was bound to come. They had loved brutishly, with a blood-swollen passion; then, in the wake of the crime’s nervous upsets, 
their love had turned to fear, and they had felt a kind of physical horror of love-making; now, in the painful throes of marriage and 
their life together, they rebelled and raged. 

This was an atrocious hate, marked by dreadful explosions. They were well aware that they were constricting each other; they kept 
telling themselves that they would be living in peace if they were not always here, face to face. When they were in each other’s 
presence, a huge weight seemed to smother them, and they wanted to cast this weight aside and destroy it; they bit their lips, violent 
thoughts would flit across their bright eyes, they would be gripped by a craving to devour one another. 

Deep down, a single thought gnawed away at them: they were angered by their crime, in despair at having disrupted their life for 
good. All their wrath and hatred stemmed from this. They felt that the sickness was incurable, that they would suffer from Camille’s 
murder unto death, and this idea of perpetual suffering incensed them. Not knowing whom to hit, they took it out on each other, 
holding themselves in abhorrence. 

What they had no wish to recognise openly was that their marriage was the deadly punishment for murder; they refused to hear the 
inner voice which, displaying their life story before them, would scream the truth into their ears. And yet, through the fits of rage 
tossing them about, they would each see clearly into the depths of their anger, divining the fury of that selfish inner being which had 
urged them to kill so as to satisfy its desires, and which found only a desolate, intolerable existence through killing. They would recall 


the past, knowing that only the disappointed expectations of lust and untroubled bliss had brought on their remorse: if they could 
have kissed in peace and lived in pleasure, they would never have mourned Camille, but instead would be fattening themselves up on 
their crime. But their bodies had rebelled, rejecting the marriage, and they wondered in dread where their terror and disgust would 
lead them. All they could foresee was an appalling future of pain — some grim, violent outcome. So like two enemies who had been 
tied together and were making vain efforts to escape from this forced coupling, they strained their muscles and their nerves, tensing 
themselves without managing to break free. Then, realising that they would never slip their mutual grip, chafed by the cords that cut 
their flesh, nauseated by their touch, feeling their sickness swell with every hour, forgetting that they were themselves bound together 
and being unable to bear their bonds a moment longer, they savagely reproached each other — trying to lessen the pain, to dress the 
wounds that they had themselves inflicted, by railing at one another, numbing their minds with screams and accusations. 

A row exploded every evening. It was as if the murderers were looking for opportunities to be enraged and so to soothe their taut 
nerves. They spied on one another, sounded each other out with their eyes, digging into wounds, finding the quick of each sore and 
taking a tart, voluptuous pleasure in making themselves scream with pain. And so they lived in a state of chronic exasperation, tired 
of themselves, unable to endure a word, a gesture, a look, without suffering and raving. Their entire being was prepared for violence; 
the slightest feeling of impatience, the most banal annoyance expanded in a strange manner within their deranged organism, and 
became all of a sudden swollen with brutality. A trifle would whip up a storm that lasted until the following day. An overheated dish, 
an open window, a contradiction, a simple observation was enough to push them into genuine fits of madness. And always, at some 
moment of the argument, one of them would throw the drowned man in the other’s face. From one word to the next, they would be 
blaming each other for the drowning at Saint-Ouen; then they saw red, fired up to the point of fury. There were atrocious scenes, fits 
of breathlessness, blows, vile screams, disgraceful brutality. Normally Thérése and Laurent grew enraged like this after the meal; they 
shut themselves in the dining room so that the noise of their despair would not be heard. There they could devour each other at their 
ease, in the heart of this damp room, this cellar-like place that the lamp lit with yellowish gleams. Amidst the silence and the calm 
air, their voices took on a lacerating harshness. And they would stop only when they were shattered with fatigue; only then could they 
enjoy a few hours’ rest. Their rows became a kind of mutual necessity, a means of earning sleep by numbing their nerves. 

Madame Raquin listened to them. She was constantly there, in her chair, hands dangling on her lap, head erect, face mute. She 
heard everything, and not a quiver touched her lifeless flesh. Her eyes would fasten on the murderers with an intense fixity. Her 
martyrdom must have been excruciating. And so she became acquainted, particular by particular, with the facts preceding and 
ensuing from the murder of Camille, descending little by little into the filth and the crimes of those whom she had called her dear 
children. 

The couple’s feuds made her aware of the least little circumstance, laying down each episode of the loathsome venture one by one 
before her dismayed soul. And, as she penetrated further into this blood-soaked mire, she cried mercy, feeling she was plumbing the 
depths of this vile deed and yet must sink further. Each evening she learnt some new detail. The shocking story stretched out before 
her; it seemed to her that she was lost in a dream of horror that would never end. The first confession had been brutal and crushing, 
but she suffered yet more from these repeated blows, from these little facts that the couple let slip in the midst of their rage and which 
shed sinister gleams of light on the crime. Once a day this mother heard the account of her son’s murder, and each day this account 
would grow more appalling, more circumstantial, its screams ever louder and more ferocious in her ears. 

At times, Thérése would be seized by remorse faced with this deathly-pale mask silently running with fat tears. Indicating her aunt 
to Laurent, she entreated him with her eyes to hold his tongue. 

‘Ah, leave her out of it!’ the latter would shout violently. “You know full well she can’t betray us ... Am I any better off than her? 
We have her money, so now I don’t have to mind myself.’ 

And the row continued, loud and bitter, killing Camille afresh. Neither Thérése nor Laurent dared yield to the pitying thought that 
sometimes came to them, of shutting the paralysed woman in her room when they were arguing, and thus sparing her the account of 
the crime. They feared they would batter each other to death if they no longer had this half-living corpse between them. Their pity 
yielded before their cowardice; they imposed unspeakable sufferings on Madame Raquin because they needed her presence in order 
to shield themselves from their hallucinations. 

All their arguments were alike and led them to the same accusations. As soon as Camille’s name was uttered, as soon as one of 
them accused the other of having killed this man, there was always a moment of violent shock. 


One evening, after dinner, Laurent, searching for an excuse to get angry, thought that the water in the carafe was warm; he 
declared that warm water made him feel sick, and that he wanted some that was cool. 

‘I couldn’t come by any ice,’ Thérése replied drily. 

‘Fine, I shan’t drink,’ said Laurent. 

‘This water is excellent.’ 

‘It’s warm, tastes of mud. Just like river water.’ 

Thérése repeated: 

‘River water...’ 

And she burst into sobs. A conjunction of ideas had just taken place in her mind. 

‘Why are you crying?’ asked Laurent, who foresaw the reply and was turning pale. 

‘lam crying,’ sobbed the young woman, ‘I am crying because . . . of course you know why . . . Oh God, oh God, you were the one 
who killed him!’ 

‘You are lying,’ the murderer shouted vehemently. ‘Admit you are lying . . . If I did throw him into the Seine, it’s only because you 
urged me to kill.’ 

‘Me? Me? 

‘Yes, you. Do not plead ignorance, do not make me force you to admit the truth. I need you to confess your crime and accept your 
part in the killing. It calms me down, soothes me.’ 

‘But it was not me who drowned Camille.’ 

‘Yes, a thousand times yes, it was you! Ah, you're acting all astonished and forgetful. Wait, ’'m going to bring your memories right 
back.’ 

He rose from the table, leaned towards the young woman, and, his face on fire, yelled straight at her: 

“You were on the edge of the water, remember, and I said to you in a whisper: “I’m going to throw him in the river.” So you accept, 
you climb into the boat . . . Of course you realise that you killed him as much as I did.’ 

‘That’s not true . . . | was mad, I no longer knew what I was doing, but I never wanted to kill him. You committed the crime alone.’ 

These denials tortured Laurent. As he said, the idea of having an accomplice soothed him; he would have tried, if he had dared, to 
prove to himself that the entire horror of the murder fell on Thérése. He felt a longing to thrash the young woman into confessing that 
she was the guiltier party. 

He began to walk up and down, shouting, raving, followed by Madame Raquin’s staring eyes. 

‘Ah, the wretch, the wretch!’ he stammered in a strangled voice. “She wants to send me mad . . . So, did you not come up to my 
room one evening like a whore and make me drunk with your fondlings just to persuade me to get rid of your husband? You disliked 
him, he had a sick-child smell, you told me when I came here to see you . .. Would the thought of it even have occurred to me, three 
years ago? What was I, a scoundrel? I was living quietly, as an honest man, not harming a soul. I would not have squashed a fly.’ 

‘Of course it was you who killed Camille,’ repeated Thérése, with a desperate stubbornness that caused Laurent to lose his head. 

‘No, it was you, I’m telling you, it was you,’ he burst out wildly. ‘Look, don’t irk me, or it'll turn nasty . . . What, don’t you 
remember anything, you wretched woman? You gave yourself up to me like a street-girl, there, in your husband’s bedroom; there you 
introduced me to carnal delights that drove me crazy. Admit that you’d calculated all this, that you hated Camille and had been 
wanting to kill him for a long time. No doubt you took me as a lover so as to run me up against him and smash him.” 

‘That’s just not true. What you’re saying now is monstrous. Who are you to blame me for my weakness? And I could also claim 
that before knowing you I was an honest woman who had never done anyone harm. I may have sent you mad, but you have sent me 
madder still. Listen, Laurent, let’s not argue . . . ’'d have too much to blame you for.’ 

‘So what have you got to blame me for?’ 

‘Nothing, never mind . .. You didn’t save me from myself, you took advantage of my easy-going ways, you enjoyed devastating my 
life . . . 1 can forgive you for all that . . . But for pity’s sake do not accuse me of killing Camille. Save your crime for yourself, do not 
try to frighten me out of my wits even more.’ 

Laurent raised his hand to hit Thérése in the face. 

‘Beat me, I would rather that,’ she added. ‘It lessens my pain.’ 

And she held her face up. He restrained himself, took a chair and sat down next to the young woman. 

‘Listen,’ he said, in a voice he was straining to calm down, ‘to deny your part in the crime is pure cowardice. You know perfectly 
well that we committed it together and that you are just as guilty as me. Why do you want to make my burden even heavier by 
clamouring your innocence? You would never have agreed to marry me if you were innocent. Remember the two years that followed 
the murder. Would you like to try a little test? ’'m going to tell the magistrate everything, and see if we shan’t both be sentenced.’ 

They shuddered, and Thérése resumed: 


‘Men might condemn me perhaps, but Camille? knows full well that it was all your doing . . . He does not torment me at night, not 
as he torments you.’ 

‘Camille leaves me in peace,’ said Laurent, pale and trembling. ‘It’s you that sees him walking through your nightmares, I have 
heard you screaming.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ the young woman shouted angrily. ‘I have never screamed — do I want the ghost to come? Oh, I understand, you’re 
trying to entice him away from you . . . [am innocent, I am innocent!’ 

They looked at one another in terror, shattered by tiredness, fearful of having conjured up the drowned man’s corpse. Their rows 
always ended like this: they would protest their innocence, they would try to deceive themselves and put the bad dreams to flight. 
They strove constantly in turn to refuse to acknowledge any responsibility for the crime, to defend themselves as though before a 
tribunal by making the heaviest charges weigh on the other. Strangest of all, they never managed to be fooled by their solemn oaths, 
and could both recall the circumstances of the murder perfectly well. They could read the confessions in their eyes whenever their lips 
were giving the lie. It was all puerile falsehoods, ridiculous assertions, a quarrel of nothing but words on the part of two wretches who 
were lying for lying’s sake, without being able to hide the fact that they were lying. One after the other they took on the accuser’s role, 
and even though the trial they were conducting for themselves would never have brought any outcome, they started it again each 
evening with a cruel relentlessness. They knew they could prove nothing to each other, that they would never succeed in wiping out 
the past, and yet they went on attempting the task, went on reverting to the indictment, goaded by pain and terror, beaten in advance 
by the overpowering reality. The clearest benefit they gained from their quarrels was to produce a storm of words and screams whose 
din would numb them for a moment. And as long as their yts of rage continued, as long as they kept accusing one another, the 
sie her an gaze never left them. An intense joy glittered in her eyes whenever Laurent raised his broad hand above 
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A FRESH PHASE was declared. Thérése, pushed to the limit by fear, having no idea where to find a consoling thought, began to mourn 
the drowned man aloud in front of Laurent. 

She felt an abrupt inward subsidence. Her overstretched nerves shattered, her dry and violent nature softened. A few tender feelings 
had already come to her during the first days of marriage. These tender feelings returned as a necessary, inevitable reaction. When the 
young woman had struggled with all her nervous energy against Camille’s ghost, experiencing several months of being secretly 
aggravated and revolted by her sufferings, attempting to cure them by willpower alone, she was suddenly afflicted by such weariness 
that she gave in and was beaten. Then, become woman again, little girl even, no longer feeling the energy to resist, to hold herself 
feverishly upright in the face of her terrors, she threw herself into piteousness, into tears and regrets, hoping to find some solace there. 
She tried to turn to good use the weakness of flesh and spirit that seized her; perhaps the drowned man, who had failed to yield before 
her anger, might yield before her tears. So she felt remorse only out of self-interest, telling herself that this was definitely the best way 
to appease and satisfy Camille. Like certain devotees, who think they can fool God and wrest a pardon by paying lip-service to prayer 
and adopting the humble attitude of the penitent, Thérése humiliated herself, beat her chest, found words of repentance, without 
having anything in the bottom of her heart except fear and cowardice. Moreover, she experienced a kind of physical pleasure in 
surrendering herself, in feeling soft and broken, in offering herself up to grief without resistance. 

She crushed Madame Raquin beneath the weight of her tearful despair. The paralytic became something she used every day, 
serviceable as a sort of prayer stool, an item of furniture in front of which she could confess her faults and ask for pardon. As soon as 
she felt the need to cry, to distract herself by sobbing, she kneeled before the crippled woman, and there she would scream, choke, act 
out for her alone a scene of remorse which soothed and weakened her. 

‘am a wretch,’ she stammered, ‘I do not deserve forgiveness. I deceived you, I drove your son to his death. You will never pardon 
me... And yet if you could see the remorse that tears me apart inside, if you could know how much I am suffering, you might 
perhaps pity me . . . No, never any pity for me. I would prefer to die like this at your feet, crushed by shame and grief.’ 

She spoke in this manner for entire hours, passing from despair to hope, condemning herself, then forgiving herself; she adopted 
the voice of a sick little girl, now curt, now plaintive; she flattened herself on the tiles and then stood upright again, prompted by 
every notion of humility and pride, of regret and revolt that passed through her head. At times she would forget that she was kneeling 
in front of Madame Raquin, she would continue with her monologue in a dream. When she was thoroughly numbed by her own 
words, she would get up shaky and dazed and go downstairs to the shop, soothed, no longer afraid of bursting into nervous sobs in 
front of the customers. When she was overcome by a fresh need for remorse, she would hasten upstairs and again kneel at the feet of 
the crippled woman. And the scene would start all over again a dozen times a day. 

Thérése never dreamed that her tears and her display of repentance might be imposing an unspeakable distress on her aunt. The 
truth was that, if you had tried to conjure up a form of torture with which to torment Madame Raquin, you would certainly not have 
found anything more dreadful than the farce of remorse acted out by her niece. The paralysed woman guessed at the selfishness 
hidden beneath the outpourings of grief. She suffered horribly from these long monologues that she was forced to endure at every 
moment, and which would always re-enact Camille’s murder in front of her eyes. She could not forgive, she shut herself up in one 
unyielding thought of vengeance rendered keener by her powerlessness — and all day she had to hear these pleas for forgiveness, these 
meek, cowardly prayers. She would have liked to reply; some of her niece’s phrases caused crushing denials to rise to her lips, but she 
had to stay mute, letting Thérése plead her cause without ever interrupting. Her inability to shout and to block her ears filled her with 
inexpressible torment. And one by one the words of the young woman would enter into her mind lingeringly and plaintively, like an 
irritating song. For a moment she believed that the murderers were inflicting this type of torment on her out of a diabolical notion of 
cruelty. Her single means of defence was to close her eyes as soon as her niece knelt down in front of her; she might hear her, but she 
would not see her. 

By the end Thérése was sufficiently emboldened to kiss her aunt. One day, during a bout of repentance, she pretended to have 
intercepted a look of mercy from the paralysed woman’s eyes; she dragged herself around on her knees, then rose shouting in a 
distraught voice: “You have forgiven me! You have forgiven me!’ Then she kissed the forehead and cheeks of the poor old woman, 
who was unable to throw her head back. The cold flesh on which Thérése placed her lips induced a violent feeling of disgust. She 
thought that this disgust, like the tears and the remorse, would be an excellent way of soothing her nerves; she continued to kiss the 
crippled woman each day, out of penitence and to ease her conscience. 

‘Oh, how good you are!’ she would cry at times. ‘I can so see how my tears have touched you . . . Your gaze is full of pity... 1am 
saved...” 

And she would crush her with caresses, she would rest her head on her knees, kiss her hands, smile at her in a happy fashion, look 
after her with all the signs of passionate affection. After a while she believed in the reality of this farce, imagining that she had won 
Madame Raquin’s forgiveness, and spoke to her only of the bliss that she felt in receiving her pardon. 

This was too much for the paralysed woman. She almost died of it. Under her niece’s kisses, she would experience that bitter 
feeling of disgust and rage which filled her in the morning and evening when Laurent took her in his arms to lift her out of bed or put 
her back. She was obliged to endure the foul caresses of the wretched girl who had betrayed and killed her son; she was unable even 
to wipe away the kisses that this woman left on her cheeks. For long hours she felt those kisses burning her. Thus it was that she 
became the doll of Camille’s murderers, a doll that they would dress, would turn right and left, that they would make use of according 
to their needs and whims. She stayed inert in their hands, as if she had nothing but bran in her bowels, and yet her bowels were living, 
outraged and torn at the least contact with Thérése or Laurent. What exasperated her above all was the atrocious mockery of the 
young woman claiming to read merciful thoughts in her gaze, when her gaze would have liked to blast the criminal with a lightning 
bolt. She would often make one supreme effort to utter a cry of protest, she would set all her hatred in her eyes. But Thérése, who got 
what she wanted by repeating twenty times a day that she was forgiven, redoubled her caresses and had no desire to know. The 
paralysed woman had to accept the gratitude and the outpourings that her heart spurned. Filled with a bitter, impotent anger, she 
spent her days from that time on facing her pliant niece who, in recompense for what she called her heavenly goodness, would try to 
find the most charming, fond endearments. 

When Laurent was present and his wife was kneeling before Madame Raquin, he would pull her brutally to her feet: 


‘None of this farce,’ he would say to her. ‘Do I cry and grovel? You’re doing all this to upset me.’ 

He was strangely perturbed by Thérése’s remorse. He had suffered even more since his accomplice had started grovelling around 
him, eyes red with tears, lips pleading. The sight of this living regret increased his terrors and added to his unease. It was like an 
eternal reproach walking about in the house. And then he feared that repentance might one day urge his wife to reveal all. He would 
have preferred her to stay stiff and menacing, fiercely defending herself against his accusations. But she had changed tactics, and was 
now willingly recognising the part she had taken in the crime, accusing herself, turning limp and fearful, and proceeding from there 
to beg for redemption with fervent humility. This attitude made Laurent angry. Each evening their rows grew more oppressive and 
sinister. 

‘Listen,’ Thérése said to her husband, ‘we are seriously guilty people — we must repent if we want to enjoy some peace of mind... 
Look, since I began weeping, I am less troubled. Do the same as me. Let us admit together that we are justly punished for having 
committed such a horrible crime.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied Laurent brusquely. “Say what you want. I know how devilishly cunning and hypocritical you are. Cry, if that keeps 
you amused. But do please stop boring me stiff with your tears.’ 

‘Ah, you are wicked — refusing to feel remorse! And yet you're a coward, taking Camille off-guard.’ 

‘Are you trying to say that Iam the only guilty one?’ 

‘No, I didn’t say that. I am guilty, guiltier than you. I should have saved my husband from your hands. Oh, I recognise all the horror 
of my offence, but I strive to be forgiven, and I shall succeed, Laurent, whereas you will go on leading a desolate life . .. You are even 
so heartless as not to spare my aunt from the sight of your vile fits of anger, and you have never spoken one word of regret to her.’ 

And she kissed Madame Raquin, who closed her eyes. She bustled around her, raising the pillow that supported her head, showing 
her countless signs of affection. Laurent was exasperated. 

‘Ah, leave her,’ he shouted, ‘you don’t realise that she cannot bear the sight of you or your attentions. If she could raise her hand 
then she’d slap your face.’ 

Little by little his wife’s slow and plaintive words, her attitude of resignation, made him blindly angry. He saw her tactics quite 
clearly; she no longer wanted to make common cause with him, but to set herself apart, sunk in regret so as to elude the drowned 
man’s embraces. At moments he told himself that maybe she had taken the right path, that the tears would cure her of her terrors, and 
he would shudder at the thought of suffering alone, of being frightened alone. He wished he could have repented, too — or at least 
acted the farce of remorse, just to try it out; but he was incapable of finding the necessary sobs and words, throwing himself back into 
violence, tormenting Thérése to get her angry and draw her back with him into a raging madness. The young woman strove to remain 
inert, to respond to his angry bawlings with tearful submissiveness, making herself all the more meek and repentant as his harshness 
grew. So Laurent sprang into a fury. To crown his anger, Thérése would always end up singing Camille’s praises and making a show 
of her victim’s virtues. 

‘He was good,’ she would say, ‘and we must have been very cruel to have attacked this excellent soul who never had a single bad 
thought.’ 

‘He was good, yes, I know,’ Laurent sneered. ‘Ha, what you mean to say is that he was stupid. So you’ve forgotten? You kept 
claiming that his tiniest word would irritate you, that he couldn’t open his mouth without letting out some idiocy.’ 

‘Do not mock. That’s the final straw, insulting the man you murdered. You know nothing of a woman’s heart. Laurent, Camille 
loved me and I loved him.’ 

“You loved him, ah, now there’s a truly happy thought. It was because you loved your husband that you took me as a lover, no doubt 
. . . | remember that time you were grovelling on my chest and you said how Camille made you feel sick whenever your fingers 
imbedded themselves in his flesh as if it was clay . . . Oh, J know why you loved me. You needed arms with far more vigour than 
those of that poor devil.’ 

‘I loved him as a sister. He was the son of my benefactress, with all the sensitivities of those who are frail by nature. He was a noble 
and generous soul, kind and obliging . . . And we killed him, dear God, dear God!’ 

She wept, she swooned. Madame Raquin would throw piercing looks at her, indignant at hearing Camille eulogised from such a 
mouth. Laurent, unable to do anything against this brimming-over of tears, walked up and down at a feverish pace, trying to think of 
some ultimate means to stifle Thérése’s remorse. All the good that he heard spoken of his victim eventually left him gripped by 
anxiety; at times he was taken in by his wife’s heart-rending refrain, and would really believe in Camille’s virtues, and then his terrors 
redoubled. But what infuriated him, what drove him to acts of violence, was the parallel that the drowned man’s widow never failed 
to draw between her first and her second husband, all to the advantage of the first. 

‘Ah yes,’ she shouted, ‘he was better than you! Id rather he was still alive and you buried in the earth in his place.’ 

Laurent would shrug, initially. 

‘In spite of what you say,’ she went on, growing animated, ‘I may not have loved him when he was alive, but now I remember and I 
do love him . . . [love him and I hate you. You see? You are just a murderer . . .” 

‘Hold your tongue!’ roared Laurent. 

‘And he is just a victim, an honest man killed by a villain. Oh, you do not frighten me . . . You know perfectly well you’re a wretch, 
a brutal man with no heart or soul. How do you want me to love you now, when here you are, covered in Camille’s blood? Camille 
was all tender love for me, and I would kill you, do you hear me, if that could bring Camille back to life and give me back his love.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, wretch!’ 

‘Why should I hold my tongue? I am telling the truth. I would buy forgiveness for the price of your blood. Oh, let me weep and let 
me suffer! That this wicked scoundrel killed my husband is all my fault . . . One night I shall have to go and kiss the earth where he 
lies. That will be my last moment of pleasure.’ 

Laurent, intoxicated, infuriated by the atrocious scenes that Thérése was laying out before his eyes, rushed at her, threw her down 
on the ground and pinned her with his knee, his fist raised. 

‘That’s right,’ she cried, ‘hit me, kill me . . . Camille never lifted a finger against me, but you — you are a monster.’ 

And Laurent, lashed by these words, shook her in rage, battered her, beat her black and blue with his clenched fist. On two 
occasions he all but strangled her. Thérése softened under the blows; she tasted a bitter delight in being hit; she would let herself go, 
offering herself, provoking her husband so that he should knock her about even more. And there again it was a remedy for the 
sufferings of her life; she slept better at night, when she had been given a thorough battering in the evening. Madame Raquin took an 
exquisite delight in watching Laurent drag her niece over the tiles like this, bruising her body with kicks. 

Ever since the day Thérése had had the fiendish notion of feeling remorse and of mourning Camille out loud, the murderer’s life 
had become hideous. From that moment the wretch lived eternally with his victim; he had to hear his wife praising and missing her 
husband at all hours. The least little thing would become a pretext: Camille did this, Camille did that, Camille had this good quality, 


Camille loved in such a way. Always Camille, always those sorrowful words weeping over the death of Camille. Thérése employed all 
her spitefulness to increase the cruelty of the torture she was inflicting on Laurent in order to protect herself. She stooped to the most 
intimate details, she recounted the countless trifles of her youth with sighs of regret, and thus mingled the memory of the drowned 
man with every action in her daily life. The corpse, already haunting the house, was openly ushered in. He sat down on the chairs, sat 
up at table, lay full length on the bed, made use of the furniture, of whatever lay around. Laurent could not touch a fork, a brush, 
anything at all, without Thérése making him feel that Camille had touched it before him. Running incessantly into the man he had 
killed, the murderer ended up experiencing a bizarre sensation which almost sent him mad; he imagined, by dint of being compared 
to Camille, that he was using things that Camille had used, that he was Camille, that he was becoming identified with his victim. His 
brain burst, and then he would fling himself on his wife to silence her, to hear no more of those words that were pushing him into 
delirium. All their rows ended in blows. 


30 


THERE CAME A time when it occurred to Madame Raquin that, in order to escape the suffering she was enduring, she could let herself 
die of hunger. Her courage was exhausted, she could no longer put up with the martyrdom that the continual presence of the 
murderers was forcing on her, and she dreamed of seeking the ultimate relief in death. Each day her agony grew sharper when 
Thérése kissed her, or when Laurent took her in his arms and carried her like a child. She decided that she would be escaping these 
caresses and clasps that disgusted her so horribly. Since she was already scarcely living enough to avenge her son, she preferred to be 
completely dead and to leave nothing in the murderers’ hands but a corpse that felt nothing and to which they could do as they 
wished. 

For two days, she refused all food, using the last of her strength to clamp her teeth shut, spitting out whatever they managed to 
introduce into her mouth. Thérése was in despair, wondering where she was to find the stone statue at whose feet she might weep and 
repent, once her aunt was no longer around. She argued with her interminably, trying to prove to her why she had to live; sobbing, she 
even got angry, recovering her old rages, opening the paralysed woman’s jaws as you open those of a resisting animal. Madame 
Raquin held out well. It was an odious struggle. 

Laurent remained perfectly neutral and indifferent. He was amazed at the fury with which Thérése tried to prevent the crippled 
woman’s suicide. Now that the old woman’s presence was unnecessary to them, he wished her dead. He would not have actually killed 
her, but since she longed for death, he saw no need to refuse her the means. 

‘Ah, leave her then,’ he would shout at his wife. ‘Good riddance, I say . .. Maybe we'll be happier when she’s no longer around.’ 

These words, repeated several times in her presence, induced a strange emotion in Madame Raquin. She was fearful that Laurent’s 
expectation might be realised, that after her death the household might enjoy a calm, happy time. She told herself that it would be 
cowardly to die, that she had no right to sneak away before witnessing the outcome of this sinister affair. Only then could she descend 
into the darkness and say to Camille, “You are avenged.’ The thought of suicide grew ominous to her when she suddenly imagined 
herself taking her ignorance to the grave; there, amid the earth’s silence and cold, she would sleep, eternally tormented by her state of 
uncertainty about her torturers’ punishment. To sleep well in death’s slumber, she would have to be lulled by the caustic joy of 
vengeance, she would have to take with her a dream of hate satisfied, a dream that would be hers for eternity. She took the food that 
her niece offered, and agreed to live longer. 

Besides, she saw quite clearly that the denouement could not be far off. Each day the married couple’s plight grew more strained, 
more unbearable. The explosion that must shatter it all was imminent. All the time Thérése and Laurent became increasingly 
menacing to each other. It was no longer purely at night that they suffered from being thrown together; their entire days were spent 
amid anxieties and harrowing scenes. Everything turned into terror and suffering for them. They lived in hell, lacerating themselves 
all over, turning whatever they said or did into something bitter and cruel, wanting to drive each other in turn into the depths of the 
abyss they sensed beneath their feet, and yet falling at the same time. 

The thought of separating had certainly occurred to both of them. Each in their turn had dreamed of taking flight, of going off to 
enjoy some peace and quiet far from the Pont-Neuf passageway whose damp and filth seemed expressly fitted to their desolate life. 
But they dared not, could not, run away. Not to tear each other apart, not to remain there to be hurt and to hurt one another, seemed 
to them impossible. They had their share of hate and cruelty’s pig-headedness. A kind of repulsion and attraction pushed them away 
and held them back at the same time; they experienced that queer sensation of two people who, after having quarrelled, want to 
separate and yet still return to shriek fresh insults at each other. Then material obstacles stood in the way of flight; they had no idea 
what to do with the crippled woman, nor what to say to the Thursday guests. If they were to flee, people might suspect something; 
then they would imagine being pursued and guillotined. And they stayed out of cowardice, they stayed and grovelled wretchedly there 
in the horror of their existence. 

When Laurent was not around, in the morning and afternoon, Thérése went from the dining room to the shop, worried and 
disturbed, having no idea how to fill the void that was hollowing out deeper inside her each day. When not sobbing at Madame 
Raquin’s feet or not being battered and insulted by her husband, she had nothing to do. As soon as she found herself alone in the 
shop, she was gripped by depression: with a dazed air she watched the people crossing the soiled, dark gallery and grew deathly sad at 
the back of this gloomy cellar reeking of the cemetery. She ended up begging Suzanne to come and spend entire days with her, 
hoping that the presence of this poor, soft, pale creature might soothe her. 

Suzanne joyfully accepted her offer; she still liked her with a kind of reverential fondness; for a long time now she had wanted to 
come and work with her while Olivier was at the office. She brought along her embroidery and took Madame Raquin’s empty place 
behind the counter. 

Thérése, from that day on, neglected her aunt a little. She went less often upstairs to weep on her knees and kiss her dead face. She 
was otherwise employed. She would make an effort to listen with interest to Suzanne’s slow prattle as she talked about her household, 
the banalities of her monotonous life. This took her out of herself. At times she would catch herself taking an interest in this 
nonsense, which would then make her smile bitterly. 

Little by little, she lost all the customers who frequented the shop. Ever since her aunt had been stretched out upstairs in the 
armchair, she had left the shop to rot, abandoning the merchandise to the dust and the damp. There was a lingering smell of mould, 
spiders would drop from the ceiling, the floorboards were rarely swept. What also put the customers to flight was the odd way in 
which Thérése would sometimes receive them. When she was upstairs, being battered by Laurent or shaken by a fit of terror, and the 
shop doorbell tinkled imperiously, she had to go down, with scarcely time to tie her hair up again or wipe away her tears; she would 
then brusquely serve the waiting client, often actually sparing herself the trouble of serving them by replying, from the top of the 
wooden stairs, that she no longer stocked whatever was being asked for. These unprepossessing manners were not disposed to keep 
the customers. The district's humble workwomen, used to Madame Raquin’s sugared kindness, retreated before Thérése’s rudeness 
and mad stares. Once the latter had taken on Suzanne, the falling off was total; the two young women, in order not to be disturbed in 
the middle of their prattlings, arranged things so as to turn away the last remaining purchasers who still called on them. From then 
on, the haberdashery’s business ceased to furnish a single sou for the household’s needs; they had to attack the capital of forty 
thousand-odd francs. 


At times, Thérése would go out for whole afternoons. Nobody knew where she went. She had doubtless taken on Suzanne not only 
to keep her company, but also to look after the shop when she was away. In the evening, when she came back home, tired out, her 
eyelids dark with exhaustion, she would find Olivier’s little wife, still behind the counter, slumped, smiling with a vague smile, posed 
just as she had left her five hours before. 

Some five months after her marriage, Thérése had a scare. She became certain she was pregnant. The idea of having Laurent’s 
child seemed monstrous to her, without her being able to explain why. She had a vague fear that she might give birth to a drowned 
man. She thought she could feel the chill of a dissolved and softened corpse in her entrails. She wanted at any cost to rid her womb of 
this child that was freezing her blood and that she could no longer carry. She said nothing to her husband, and one day, having been 
cruelly provoked, as he was raising his foot against her, she offered her belly. She let herself be kicked thus almost to death. She 
miscarried the next day. 

For his part, Laurent was leading a dreadful existence. The days seemed to him unbearably long; each one brought the same 
anguish, the same heavy tedium which overwhelmed him at the appointed times with a crushing monotony and regularity. He 
dragged himself about through his life, appalled each night by the memory of the day and the expectation of the morrow. He knew 
that, from now on, every day would be alike, that they would all bring the same sufferings. And he saw the weeks, the months, the 
years that awaited him, gloomy and implacable, coming one after the other, falling on him and suffocating him bit by bit. When the 
future is without hope, the present takes on a vile, bitter taste. Laurent was no longer in revolt, he went limp, he yielded to the 
nothingness that was already taking possession of his being. Idleness was killing him. In the morning he would leave, not knowing 
where to go, sickened by the thought of doing what he had done the day before, and forced in spite of himself to do it afresh. He took 
himself off to his studio, out of habit, out of rage. This grey-walled room, from where you could see only a deserted square of sky, 
filled him with a dismal melancholy. He sprawled on his divan, arms hanging down, thoughts grown heavy. Anyway, he no longer 
dared touch a brush. He had made fresh attempts, and Camille’s face had always started sneering on the canvas. So as not to slide into 
madness, he finished by hurling his paint box into a corner, and imposing on himself the most absolute sloth. He felt remarkably 
weighed down by this enforced sloth. 

In the afternoon, he kept questioning himself anxiously, wondering what he might do. He would stay half an hour on the pavement 
of the Rue Mazarine, consulting with himself, hesitating over what recreations to pursue. He would spurn the idea of going back to 
his studio, always making up his mind to go down the Rue Guénégaud and walk along the quays. And, up until the evening, he went 
straight ahead, dazed, gripped by sudden shudders when he glanced at the Seine. Whether he was in his studio or in the streets, his 
depression was the same. The following day, he would begin again, spending his morning on the divan, idling along the quays in the 
afternoon. This had gone on for months, and this could go on for years. 

At times Laurent reflected that he had killed Camille in order to do nothing afterwards — and was utterly astonished, now that he 
was doing nothing, to be enduring such pain. He wished he could have forced himself into happiness. He would prove to himself that 
he was wrong to suffer, that he had just reached the ultimate bliss, which consisted in lounging around, and that he was an idiot not to 
relish this bliss in peace. But his reasoning tumbled before the facts. He was obliged to admit deep down inside him that his idleness 
rendered his anguish crueller in leaving him every waking hour in which to contemplate his despair and to deepen his incurable 
bitterness. Sloth, this brutish existence of which he had dreamed, was his punishment. At moments, he craved an employment to pull 
him from his thoughts. Then he would let himself go, relapsing beneath the weight of that oblivious fate which bound his limbs the 
more surely to crush him. 

Indeed, he only enjoyed any relief when battering Thérése in the evening. That forced him out of his numbing pain. 

His sharpest suffering, a suffering both physical and moral, came to him from the bite that Camille had given him on the neck. At 
certain moments, he imagined that this scar covered the whole of his body. When he managed to forget the past, he would think he 
could feel a fierce sting, which reminded his flesh and his spirit of the murder. He was incapable of standing in front of a mirror 
without seeing played out a phenomenon that he had so often noticed and which still appalled him: under the emotion he was 
experiencing, the blood would rise to his neck and flush his sore to crimson, which then began to gnaw at his skin. This kind of 
wound living on him, rousing itself, turning red, biting him at the slightest upset, terrified and tormented him. He ended up believing 
that a beast had been imbedded by the drowned man’s teeth and was now devouring him. The lump of neck where the scar lay felt as 
if it no longer belonged to his body; it was like alien flesh that had been stuck on to that part — like poisoned meat rotting his own 
muscles. So he carried with him everywhere the living, devouring memory of his crime. Thérése, when he was battering her, tried to 
scratch at that area; sometimes she sank her nails in and made him yell in pain. Usually, as soon as she saw the bite, she feigned 
sobbing so as to make it yet more unbearable for Laurent. The only vengeance she could derive from his brutality was in torturing 
him with the help of this bite. 

There was certainly many a time when he had been tempted, while shaving, to cut into his neck, to get rid of the drowned man’s 
teeth-marks. Whenever he raised his chin in front of the mirror and glimpsed the red blotch under the soap’s white lather, a sudden 
rage would overtake him, and he would hastily bring the razor close, ready to slice right into his flesh. But the chill of the razor 
against his skin always recalled him to himself; he would feel faint and had to sit down and wait until his cowardice was put to rest 
and he could finish shaving. 

He came out of his torpor of an evening only to slip into blind, childish furies. When he was tired of feuding with Thérése, he 
would kick the walls like a child and look around for something to smash. This soothed him. He particularly hated Frangois the tabby 
cat, who, the moment he arrived, would go and seek refuge on the crippled woman’s knees. If Laurent had not yet killed him, it was 
because he did not dare to seize the animal, truth to tell. The cat would look at him with big round eyes staring diabolically. It was 
these eyes, ever fixed on his, that exasperated the young man; he wondered what they were asking of him, these eyes that never left 
his; he ended up feeling really terrorised, imagining absurd things. At any moment, when at table, in the middle of a quarrel or a long 
silence and turning his head, he would suddenly happen to notice Frangois’s eyes examining him with a heavy and implacable air, he 
would turn pale and lose his wits, would be on the point of shrieking at the cat: ‘Ha! Speak now, tell me at long last what you want 
with me.’ When he could squash a paw or the tail, he did it with a scared joyousness — and then the poor beast’s mewing would fill 
him with a vague terror, as if he had heard a person’s cry of pain. Laurent was literally frightened of Francois. Above all since the 
latter lived on the crippled woman’s knees, as though in the bosom of an impregnable fortress, from where he could fix his green eyes 
on his enemy, Camille’s murderer would make out a vague resemblance between the provoked cat and the paralysed woman. He said 
to himself that the cat, just as much as Madame Raquin, knew about the crime and would denounce him, if it were ever to speak one 
day. 

One evening, finally, Frangois stared so fixedly at Laurent that the latter, at the peak of his exasperation, decided that this had to be 
finished with. He opened the dining-room window wide, and came over to take the cat by the scruff of the neck. Madame Raquin 
understood; two fat tears rolled down her cheeks. The cat began to screech, to bristle up, as it tried to swivel round and bite Laurent’s 


hand. But the latter held tight; he spun him round twice, then sent him with all his arm’s might against the great black wall opposite. 
Francois smashed against it, ruptured his kidneys, and fell back down on to the glazing over the passageway. All night long, the 
wretched beast dragged himself the length of the guttering, spine shattered, setting up a hoarse mewing. That night, Madame Raquin 
wept for Francois almost as much as she had wept for Camille; Thérése had an appalling attack of nerves. The cat’s wails were 
sinister through the darkness, under the windows. 

Soon Laurent had fresh worries. He took fright at certain changes that he noticed in his wife’s attitude. 

Thérése became gloomy and taciturn. She no longer lavished bitter effusions of regret or grateful kisses on Madame Raquin. In 
front of the paralysed woman she took up once more her air of cold cruelty, of selfish indifference. It was as though she had tried 
remorse and that, remorse having failed to soothe her, she had turned to another remedy. Her sadness doubtless came from her 
inability to calm her life. She looked at the cripple with a kind of disdain, like something pointless that could not even be used any 
more for solace. She gave her only the care required to keep her from dying of hunger. From this moment, speechless and depressed, 
she dragged herself about the house. She went out far more frequently, was away up to four or five times a week. 

These changes surprised and alarmed Laurent. He believed that remorse, taking on a new form with Thérése, was now manifesting 
itself in this gloomy ennui that he had noticed in her. This ennui seemed to him a lot more worrying than the prattling despair with 
which she would overwhelm him before. She was no longer saying anything, or quarrelling, but seemed to keep everything deep 
inside. He would have preferred to hear her exhaust her suffering than to see her thus folded in on herself. He feared that one day — 
with anguish stifling her — she might go off and recount everything to a priest or an examining magistrate simply to relieve herself. 

So Thérése’s numerous sorties took on an appalling significance in his eyes. He thought that she was looking for a confidant 
outside, that she was preparing his betrayal. On two occasions he intended to follow her but lost track of her in the streets. He began 
to watch her closely again. One obsessive thought had seized hold of him: Thérése was going to disclose things, pushed to the limit by 
suffering, and he had to gag her, he had to stop that confession in her throat. 
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ONE MORNING, LAURENT, instead of climbing the stairs to his studio, took up position in a wine shop situated on one of the corners of 
the Rue Guénégaud, opposite the passageway. From there, he began to scrutinise the people emerging on to the pavement of the Rue 
Mazarine. He was watching out for Thérése. The day before, the young woman had said that she would be going out early and might 
not be back until the evening. 

Laurent waited a long half-hour. He knew that his wife would always leave by the Rue Mazarine; even so, there was one moment 
when he feared that she had escaped him by taking the Rue de Seine. He considered going back into the arcade and concealing 
himself in the back alley to the house itself. Just as he was losing all patience, he saw Thérése hastily leave the passageway. She was 
dressed in pale fabrics, and he noticed for the first time that she was done up like a street-girl in a dress that trailed at the back; she 
traipsed along the pavement in a provocative fashion, eyeing the men, and lifting up the front of her dress so high, gripping it in 


handfuls, that she exposed the whole of the front of her legs, her little laced boots and her white stockings. She went back up the 
Rue Mazarine. Laurent followed her. 

The weather was warm, and the young woman walked slowly, head slightly tilted, hair tumbling down her back. The men who had 
looked at her in the face turned round to see her from behind. She took the Rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine. Laurent was terrified; he 
knew that there was a police station near there; he told himself that he could no longer be in any doubt — that his wife was definitely 
about to betray him. Then he resolved, if she were to cross the station threshold, to hurl himself at her, to beg her and batter her and 
force her to keep quiet. At one street corner she eyed a passing policeman, and he trembled to see her approach the officer; he hid ina 
deep doorway, seized by a sudden fear of being arrested then and there if he were to show his face. This excursion was a real agony 
for him; while his wife flaunted herself on the sunlit pavement, trailing her skirts, nonchalant and shameless, he came along behind, 
pale and quivering, telling himself over and over that it was all up and there could be no escape for him and he would be guillotined. 
Each step that he saw her take seemed to him one step nearer punishment. Fear lent him a kind of blind conviction, the young 
woman’s least movements adding to his certainty. He followed her, went wherever she went, as one goes to one’s execution. 


Emerging on to the former Place Saint-Michel,? Thérése abruptly headed for a café which in those days was on a corner of the Rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince. She sat down in the middle of a group of women and students at one of the pavement tables. She shook hands 
familiarly with all these people. Then she ordered an absinthe. 

She seemed at ease, chatting with a fair-haired young man who had no doubt been waiting for her there for some time. Two girls 
came to lean on the table she was sitting at, and started addressing her familiarly in husky voices. Around her the women were 
smoking cigarettes, the men were kissing the women in the middle of the street, in front of passers-by who did not even look away. 
Swear words and smutty laughter reached as far as Laurent, as he kept still on the far side of the square under a carriage entrance. 

When Thérése had finished her absinthe, she rose, took the arm of the fair-haired young man and went down the Rue de la Harpe. 


Laurent followed them as far as the Rue Saint-André-des-Arts.3 There, he saw them enter a furnished lodging-house. He stayed in the 
middle of the road with his eyes swivelled up, watching the front of the house. His wife appeared for an instant at an open second- 
floor window. Then he thought he could make out the hands of the fair-haired young man sliding around Thérése’s waist. The window 
closed with a sharp clap. 

Laurent understood. Without waiting any longer, he calmly went off, reassured and happy. 

‘Bah!’ he said to himself as he walked down to the quays, ‘this is all for the better. This way she’ll keep herself busy and won’t be 
thinking bad thoughts. She is devilishly shrewder than me.’ 

What amazed him was that he had not been the first to think of throwing himself into vice. There he could have found his remedy 


against terror. He had failed to think of it because his flesh was dead,* and his appetite was not the slightest bit up for debauchery any 
more. His wife’s infidelity left him perfectly cold; he experienced no revolt of blood or nerves at the thought that she was lying in a 
young man’s arms. On the contrary, it seemed droll; it was as if he had followed the wife of a friend, and he was laughing at the fine 
trick this woman was playing on her husband. Thérése had become such a stranger to him, that he no longer thought of her as living 
in his heart; he would have sold and delivered her a hundred times to buy an hour of calm. 

He began to stroll aimlessly, relishing the sudden, happy reaction that had just shifted him from terror to peacefulness. He almost 
thanked his wife for having gone to a lover’s house when he thought she was about to give herself up at a police station. This 
adventure’s entirely unexpected outcome agreeably surprised him. What he saw most clearly in all this business was that trembling 
with fear was quite the wrong thing, and that he in turn had to savour vice to see if vice might not relieve him by numbing his 
thoughts. 

That evening, Laurent, coming back to the shop, decided that he would ask for several thousand francs from his wife and that he 
would employ every means to get it. He reckoned vice was expensive for a man, and vaguely envied the lot of women who could sell 
themselves. He waited patiently for Thérése, who had not yet returned. When she arrived he played gentle, avoiding any talk of his 
morning espionage. She was a bit groggy; her badly fastened clothes gave off that bitter smell of tobacco and spirits which lingers in 
pothouses. Shattered, her face marbled with livid blotches, she staggered about, her head utterly dulled from the shameful wear and 
tear of the day. 

Supper was silent. Thérése ate nothing. During dessert, Laurent put his elbows on the table and asked her straight out for five 
thousand francs. 

‘No,’ she replied curtly. ‘If I gave you half a chance, you would reduce us to poverty . . . Don’t you know our position? We are 
heading straight for destitution.’ 

‘Possibly,’ he calmly replied. ‘It’s all the same to me, I want money.’ 

‘No, a thousand times no! You left your employment, nothing is happening with the haberdashery business, and we are hardly 
going to be able to live off the annuity from my dowry. Each day I use the capital to feed you and to give you the hundred francs a 
month that you wrested from me. You are not about to have more, do you hear? It’s pointless.’ 

‘Think about it instead of refusing like that. ’'m telling you that I want five thousand francs, and I shall have it; you'll give it to me 
anyway.’ 

This steady stubbornness angered Thérése and brought her drunkenness to a head. 


‘Oh, I know,’ she screamed, ‘you want to end as you began! We’ve been supporting you for four years. You only came to us to eat 
and drink, and you’ve been dependent on us ever since. Sir does nothing, sir has contrived things in such a way as to live at my 
expense, lounging about . . . No, you won’t have a thing, not a sou. Do you want me to say it? Well! You area...’ * 

And she said the word. Laurent began to laugh, giving a shrug. He was content just to reply: 

‘Charming words you learn in the world you're living in now.’ 

This was the only allusion to Thérése’s amours that he allowed himself to make. She looked up smartly and said, in a sour tone: 

Tm not living with murderers, at any rate.’ 

Laurent turned very pale. He kept silent for a moment, eyes fastened on his wife; then, in a trembling voice: 

‘Listen, my girl,’ he went on, ‘let’s not get angry; that wouldn’t help either you or me. I’m at the end of my tether. It would be wiser 
to agree, if we want to avoid something bad happening to us . . . | asked you for five thousand francs because I need it; I can even tell 
you that I am counting on using it to guarantee our peace of mind.’ 

With a strange smile on his face, he continued: 

‘Come on, think about it, give me your final word.’ 

T’vve already thought about it,’ the young woman replied. ‘I have told you, you shall not have a sou.’ 

Her husband stood up violently. She was fearful of being battered; she made herself all tiny, determined not to yield under his 
blows. But Laurent did not even draw near her, content just to declare coldly that he was sick and tired of life and that he was going 
to tell the story of the murder at the local police station. 

‘You have pushed me to the limit,’ he said, ‘you are making my life unbearable. I'd rather end it. Both of us shall be tried and 
convicted. That’s all.’ 

‘Do you think you scare me?’ his wife shouted at him. ‘I am just as completely sick and tired of it as you are. I'll be the one going 
to the police station, if you do not. Oh, yes, Iam quite prepared to follow you to the scaffold, not being your sort of coward . . . Let’s 
go — come with me to the police station.’ 

She had stood up and was making for the staircase. 

‘Of course,’ Laurent stammered, ‘let’s go together.’ 

When they had gone down into the shop, they looked at each other, anxious and frightened. They felt as if they had just been 
nailed to the spot. The few seconds it had taken them to descend the wooden staircase had been enough to reveal, in a flash, the 
consequences of a confession. Simultaneously they saw the policemen, the prison, the trial court, the guillotine, all of it suddenly and 
clearly. And, in their heart of hearts, they felt weak, tempted to fall at each other’s feet, begging the other to stay and not reveal 
anything. Fear and confusion held them motionless and speechless for two or three minutes. Thérése was the first to make up her 
mind to speak and to give in. 

‘After all,’ she said, ‘I am very stupid to argue with you over this money. You'll still manage to squander it for me one day or 
another. I might as well give it to you straightaway.’ 

She did not try to mask her defeat any further. She sat down at the counter and signed a cheque for five thousand francs which 
Laurent had to cash at a bank. There was no more question of a police station that night. 

As soon as Laurent had the gold in his pocket, he got drunk, frequented girls, dragged himself around in the middle of a rollicking 
and demented world. He slept away, lay abed in the day, gadded about at night, sought high excitement, strove to escape reality. But 
he succeeded only in sinking further. When they were yelling all around him, he heard the great and terrible silence that lay inside 
him; when a mistress made love to him, when he drained his glass, all he found in the depths of that relief was a heavy sadness. He 
was no longer made for lust and gluttony; his being, grown chill, as if rigid inside, grew irritable from kisses and meals. Sickened in 
advance, he never managed to work his imagination up, to arouse his senses and his stomach. His suffering was made rather worse by 
his forcing himself into debauchery, and that was all. Then, when he got back home, when he saw Madame Raquin and Thérése 
again, his weariness would deliver him up to appalling fits of terror; he swore not to go out any more, to stay with his suffering and so 
adapt to it and conquer it. 

For her part, Thérése went out less and less. For a month she lived like Laurent, on the pavements, in the cafés. She came back 
home in the evening for a few moments, fed Madame Raquin, put her to bed, and stayed away again until the following day. Once she 
and her husband went four days without seeing each other. Then she experienced a profound disgust, she felt that vice was failing her 
just as much as had the farce of remorse. She had dragged herself in vain through all the cheap lodgings of the Latin quarter, in vain 
had she led a dirty, rowdy life. Her nerves were shattered; debauchery, physical dissipation, these no longer gave her sufficiently 
violent spasms to procure her oblivion. She was like one of those drunkards whose cauterised palate remains indifferent to the most 
potent, fiery spirits. In lewdness she stayed inert, all she courted with her lovers was boredom and weariness. Then she left them, 
telling herself they were useless to her. She was gripped by a hopeless sloth which kept her at home in slovenly petticoats, her hair 
tousled, her face and hands dirty. She forgot herself in squalor. 

When the two murderers met like this face to face, sick and tired, having separately exhausted every means of saving themselves, 
they realised they had no more strength to fight. Debauchery wanted nothing more to do with them and had flung them back into 
anguish. They were once again in the passageway’s gloomy, damp lodgings, as if imprisoned there from now on, for they had sought 
salvation so often, and had never been able to break the bloody bond that joined them together. They no longer so much as dreamed 
of attempting such an impossible task. They felt themselves so driven, crushed, tied together by their deeds, they were conscious that 
any rebellion at all would be ridiculous. They resumed their shared life, but their hatred grew to passionate rage. 

The evening rows began again. Moreover the blows, the screams lasted all day. Suspicion came to unite with hatred, and suspicion 
ended by sending them mad. 

They were scared of one another. The scene which had followed the request for five thousand francs was soon recurring morning 
and night. Their fixed obsession was that each wanted to inform on the other. They never departed from this. When one of them said 
a word, made a gesture, the other would imagine that he or she was planning to go to the police station. Then they either battered or 
begged one another. In their rage, they screamed that they were going off straightaway to reveal all, they frightened themselves to 
death; then they would shudder, each humiliate the other, each promise the other through bitter tears to keep silent. They suffered 
horribly, but they never had the courage to cure themselves by placing a red-hot iron on the wound. If they were each threatening to 
confess the crime, it was purely to terrify each other and to get the thought out of their heads, for they would never have had the 
strength to speak and to seek peace through punishment. 

On more than twenty occasions, they went as far as the door of the police station, one behind the other. Sometimes it was Laurent 
who wanted to confess the murder, sometimes it was Thérése who ran to give herself up. And they would always meet up again in the 
street, and would always decide to put it off again, after having exchanged insults and passionate pleas. 

Each fresh crisis would leave them fiercer and more suspicious. 


*pimp (presumably) 


From morning till night, they spied on each other. Laurent no longer left the passageway’s lodgings, and Thérése no longer let him 
go out on his own. Their suspicions, their terror of confessing brought them closer, united them in an appalling intimacy. Never since 
their marriage had they lived so closely bound together, and never had they so suffered. But, despite the anguish they imposed upon 
one another, they did not take their eyes off each other, preferring to endure the most searing pain than to separate for an hour. If 
Thérése went down to the shop, Laurent would follow her, out of fear that she might talk to a customer; if Laurent stood in the 
doorway, watching the people walking along the passageway, Thérése positioned herself next to him, to watch in case he talked to 
someone. On Thursday evenings, when the guests were there, the murderers directed begging looks at each other, listening out in 
fear, each expecting some confession from their accomplice, lending a compromising meaning to the opening words of every 
sentence. 

Such a state of war could not go on any longer. 

Thérése and Laurent each came to dream, quite independently, of escaping the consequences of their first crime by means of a new 
crime. It was absolutely necessary that one of them be removed for the other to enjoy some peace and quiet. This thought came to 
them at the same time; both felt the pressing need for a separ-ation, both wanted an eternal separation. Murder, which came into their 
mind, seemed natural to them, fated, inevitably conjured up by Camille’s murder. They never even discussed it, accepting the plan as 
the only means of salvation. Laurent decided that he would kill Thérése, because Thérése upset him, might prove to be his undoing 
with a single word and caused him unbearable suffering; Thérése decided that she would kill Laurent for the same reasons. 

Deciding on murder as the clear solution calmed them a little. They made their arrangements. Moreover, they acted feverishly, 
without a great deal of caution; they thought only vaguely of the probable consequences of committing a murder without being sure 
of their subsequent flight and escape from punishment. They felt the irresistible need to kill each other, and obeyed this imperative 
like furious beasts. They would never have given themselves up for their first crime, which they had concealed so cleverly, and they 
risked the guillotine by carrying out a second which they did not even dream of hiding. There was a contradiction in their behaviour 
here — and they were incapable of seeing it. They simply told themselves that they would succeed in escaping, that they would go and 
live in a foreign country, having taken all the money. Two or three weeks before, Thérése had withdrawn the several thousand francs 
that was left of her dowry, and kept it locked in a drawer that Laurent knew about. They never for a moment asked themselves what 
would happen to Madame Raquin. 

A few weeks earlier, Laurent had met one of his old schoolfellows, now assistant to a celebrated chemist who was heavily involved 
in toxicology. This school chum had given him a tour of the laboratory he worked in, showing him the apparatus, giving him the 
names of the drugs. One evening, when he had determined on the murder, Laurent, as Thérése was drinking a glass of sugared water 
in front of him, remembered having seen in that laboratory a little stoneware flask, containing prussic acid. Recalling what the young 
assistant had told him of the terrible effects of the poison, which struck like lightning and left little trace, he reckoned this was the 
poison he needed. The next day, he managed to slip away, paid his friend a visit, and, while the latter had his back turned, stole the 
little stoneware flask. 

The same day, Thérése took advantage of Laurent’s absence to sharpen a large kitchen knife used for breaking sugar, and which 
was all chipped. She hid the knife in a corner of the sideboard. 
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THE FOLLOWING THURSDAY the soirée at the ‘Raquins’ (as the guests continued to call their hosts’ household) was of an exceptional 
jollity. It carried on until eleven-thirty. Grivet, as he withdrew, declared that he had never spent a more agreeable time. 

Suzanne, who was pregnant, spoke to Thérése the whole time about her pains and pleasures. Thérése appeared to listen with great 
interest; eyes staring, lips tight, she bent her head forward at moments; her eyelashes, which were lowered, cast shadow over her face. 
Laurent, for his part, gave his unremitting attention to the stories from old Michaud and from Olivier. These gentlemen would never 
dry up, and Grivet only managed with difficulty to insert the odd word between the father’s and the son’s sentences. Besides, he had a 
certain respect for them; he thought they spoke well. That evening, the chit-chat having replaced the game, he naively exclaimed that 
the conversation of the ex-police commissioner amused him as much as a domino match. 

For the roughly four years that the Michauds and Grivet had spent their Thursday evenings at the Raquins, they had never once 
wearied of these monotonous soirées that came round with an enervating regularity. When they entered this peaceful, gentle house, 
never had they, for one instant, had any suspicion of the drama playing out in it. Olivier usually claimed, with a policeman’s humour, 
that the dining room smacked of good, honest folk. Grivet, so as not to be left behind, had called it the Temple of Peace. Recently, on 
two or three occasions, Thérése explained away the bruises that mottled her face by saying to the guests that she had taken a tumble. 
None of them, besides, would have recognised the marks of Laurent’s fist; they were convinced that their hosts’ household was an 
ideal household, full of gentleness and love. 

The paralysed woman had made no more attempts to reveal to them the loathsome deeds that were hidden behind the dull 
tranquillity of those Thursday evenings. Faced with the murderers tearing each other apart, guessing at the crisis that must burst one 
day or another, carried along by the fatal succession of events, she finally realised that the business had no more need of her. From 
then on she kept in the background, allowing the consequences of Camille’s murder to take effect, for these would in their turn kill 
the murderers. All she prayed heaven for was to grant her enough life to witness the violent climax that she was anticipating; her last 
wish was to feast her eyes on the spectacle of supreme suffering that would shatter Thérése and Laurent. 

That evening Grivet came to settle himself beside her and chatted at length, answering and replying as usual. But he failed to 
extract so much as a look. When eleven-thirty struck, the guests rose briskly. 

‘We are so comfortable at your place,’ declared Grivet, ‘that we never dream of heading off.’ 

‘The fact is,’ Michaud seconded, ‘that I never feel sleepy here, and I generally go to bed at nine o’clock.’ 

Olivier thought he should get his joke in. 

‘You see,’ he said, showing his yellow teeth, ‘this room smacks of good, honest folk: that’s why we are so comfortable in it.’ 

Grivet, in dudgeon at being outdone, began to declaim, with a pompous gesture: 

‘This room is the Temple of Peace.’ 

Meanwhile Suzanne was tying the strings of her bonnet, and she said to Thérése: 

TI be along tomorrow morning at nine o’clock.’ 

‘No,’ the young woman hastened to reply, ‘only come for the afternoon . . . I am sure to be going out in the morning.’ 

She spoke in a strange, troubled voice. She accompanied the guests into the passageway. Laurent too came down, a lamp in his 
hand. When they were alone, the married couple each let out a sigh of relief; a secret eagerness must have been devouring them all 
evening. Since the previous day, they were gloomier, more worried when faced with one another. They avoided looking at each other, 
and went back upstairs in silence. Their hands had a slight convulsive tremble, and Laurent was forced to set his lamp down on the 
table, so as not to let it drop. 

Before putting Madame Raquin to bed, they were in the habit of tidying up the dining room, preparing a glass of sugared water for 
the night, coming and going in this way around the paralysed woman, until everything was ready. 

When they had gone up that night, they sat down for a moment, their eyes vague, lips pale. After a brief silence: 

‘Well, aren’t we going to bed?’ asked Laurent, who seemed to start up out of a dream. 

‘Yes, yes, we’re going to bed,’ Thérése replied with a shiver, as if she had felt an intense chill. 

She rose and took the carafe. 

‘Leave it,’ exclaimed her husband in a voice he strove to keep natural, ‘Ill make up the glass of sugared water . . . You look after 
your aunt.’ 

He removed the carafe from his wife’s hands and filled a glass with water. Then, half-turning, he emptied the little stoneware flask 
into it, adding a lump of sugar. Meanwhile, Thérése had been crouched down in front of the dresser; she had picked up the kitchen 
knife and was trying to slip it into one of the big pockets which hung at her waist. 

At that instant, the strange sensation which warns of the approach of danger made the couple turn round in one instinctive 
movement. They looked at each other. Thérése saw the flask in Laurent’s hands, and Laurent caught sight of the white flash of the 
knife that glistened between the folds of Thérése’s skirts. They studied each other thus for several seconds, speechless and 
dispassionate, the husband near the table, the woman bent before the dresser. They understood. Each of them, recognising their own 
thoughts in their accomplice, turned icy cold. Both at once reading their secret design on the other’s distracted face, they felt pity and 
horror. 

Madame Raquin, sensing that the climax was near, fixed an unblinking, sharp gaze on them. 

And suddenly Thérése and Laurent burst into sobs. A supreme crisis shattered them, threw them into each other’s arms as weak as 
children. It seemed to them that something sweet and tender was wakening in their breast. They wept without speaking, thinking 
about their existence in the mire and how they would go on leading such a life, if they were cowards enough to live. Then, with the 
memory of the past, they were so weary and disgusted with themselves that they felt an immense need of rest, of nothingness. They 
exchanged a last look, a look of thanks, confronted with the knife and the glass of poison. Thérése took the glass, drained half of it 
and held it out to Laurent, who finished it off in one gulp. A lightning bolt. They fell one on top of the other, struck down, finding 
solace at last in death. The mouth of the young woman hit hard against the scar left on her husband’s neck by Camille’s teeth. 

The corpses lay all night on the dining-room tiles, twisted, sprawled, lit by the lamp’s yellowish gleams that the shade cast over 
them. And, for some twelve hours, until around noon the next day, Madame Raquin, stiff and speechless, gazed down on them at her 
feet, unable to sate the hunger of her eyes, crushing them beneath her heavy stare. 


